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Has the Plot Question 


Got You 
Down? 


Let 
Deal-A- 
Plot 
help you up 


Thousands of writers are now using DEAL- 
A-PLOT in their daily work. It is unquestionably 
the simplest and most convenient mechanical 
plot-suggesting device on the market today. 

a 

DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- 
ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, 
you merely shuffle and cut the cards, according 
to instructions. This gives you: 

Two or more characters; their descriptions, 
character traits; the setting; the plot problem; 
one or more complications; the climax. 
The result under the alchemy of a writer’s 
creative imagination, is a story plot. 
oooo 

Each DEAL-A-PLOT packet is accompanied 
by full directions, in which the originator (C. 
F. Davis) demonstrates the use of the cards by 
working out three complete plots. The notes 
and outline from which a story was developed 
from DEAL-A-PLOT for Weird Tales by Alfred 
|. Tooke, further amplifies the use of the device. 


in a deck 
PLOT by the Million PLOTS 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 
ORDER NOW 
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Letters to the Editor—Comment from 
Writers—Editors—Readers 


THE PRESS-CLIPPING MARKET 


.No, dear correspondents, there is no market for press 
clippings, despite the flamboyant claims of the National 
Press Service, a Los Angeles concern which has been 
flooding the mails with literature urging writers or would- 
be writers to get in on the easy money from such pseudo- 
literary occupation. 

The concern has been able to buy advertising space, we 
regret to observe, in at least one writer’s magazine. It 
sends out a letter to inquirers and others setting forth the 
ease with which money can be earned by press clippings, 
and offering to send full information, including a hand- 
book and what-not, for $5.00. If the prospect does not 
bite on this first offer, a second letter is sent reducing the 
advance price to $3.00. To quote from the letter: 

“The N.P.S. seldom urges anyone to join the ranks of 
correspondents, but we have had so many calls for material 
recently from editors, publishers, and feature writers that 
we have to enroll some new members TO SUPPLY THE 
DEMAND FOR CLIPPINGS, NEWS ITEMS, SPE- 
CIAL FEATURES, ETC.!” 

So sure is the concern that the prospective writer can 
earn money as soon as he has read its instructions that it 
is willing to let him pay the other $2.00 out of his earn- 
ings. Could anything be fairer? 

The advantage in offering to assist the inexperienced to 
get a start in the supposedly lucrative press-clipping field 
probably lies in the fact that it appeals to the instinct of 
getting something for nothing. money can be made 
with so little effort—merely by going through the news- 
papers with a pair of shears—who would turn down the 
opportunity? 

The only drawback—one practically so negligible as not 
to be worth mentioning, of course—is that there exists no 
market worth the name for press clippings. But why cavil 
over trifles? 

vv v 


RADIO QUANTITY PRODUCERS 


In a press release, the National Broadcasting Company 
gives information concerning some of the quantity pro- 
ducers in the radio field. Heading its list of ‘‘the most 
terrific of the prolific’ it places Miss Irna Phillips, author 
of three current five-day-a-week serials and an actress in 
one of them. The three are “Today’s Children,” ‘“‘The 
Road of Life,” and “The Guiding Light.” It is stated that 
these serials require about nine hours of dictation a day, 
about two million words a year. 

As a runner-up for the radio-writing sweepstakes it 
names Prentice Winchell, who until recently had two ad- 
venture serials and a detective serial going simultaneously. 
In addition to averaging about 27,000 words for radio, he 
was reported to be writing for magazines under four or 
five pen names. 

Another prolific producer is Peggy Wood, who writes, 
produces, and appears in a twice-a-week show, “Peggy 
Wood Calling,” turns out magazine articles, writes a book 
every two years or so, and frequently acts in radio dramas 
and Broadway 

Petite Ireene Wicker also is listed, with several million 
words of adaptations of standard operas and original sto- 
ries in song. : 

James West, who writes the scrivt for O’Neills,”’ 
averaging 15,000 words a week, also writes short-stories 
and vaudeville skits. 

Among the writers should be numbered Fred Allen, who 

ersonally conceives, writes, and acts his hour of radio 

The press release does not mention Carleton E. Morse, 
whose “One Man’s Family” and other productions surely 
must entitle him to rank somewhere among the radio 
quantity producers, 

vve 


MAKES VOLUNTARY SETTLEMENT 


The periodical here mentioned is now being issued as 
Home Friend and Illustrated Mechanics, at the same ad- 


‘dress by the United Publishing Co. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

In justice to Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo., I wish to report receipt of the first 
voluntary settlement I ever received from a bankrupt pub- 
lication. Payment was voluntarily made in full by an 
attorney, evidently representing the publishers. Default 
of this item was reported by the writer several months ago 
through The Author & Journalist. 

JOS C. COYLE. 


Yuma, Ariz. 
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| THE FIELD IS SLOW 


. . . By JACK B. CREAMER 


‘WRITING, like 
any other line of 
human endeavor, 
can be readily 
compared to a 
race; and it is no 
secret that races 
are run—not 
against time—but 
against the field. 
In other words, to 
be a winner one 
must be only fast 
enough to outdis- 
tance the compe- 
tition. Nothing 
encouragesa 
jockey so much as the knowledge that all the 
other horses in the race are qualified candidates 
for the equine equivalent of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Warm Springs hospital. 

Similarly, the greatest encouragement a writer 
can get—with the probable exception of direct 
criticism—is the knowledge that the competi- 
tion is comparatively feeble and can, with a 
little persistence, be outstripped in time. The 
sad part of it all, though, is that this knowl- 
edge is not often available to the average writer. 
The reason: he has no contact with the focal 
point of all manuscripts, the editorial offices. 
He can’t see what—and how badly—the field is 
writing. 

Fortunately, I have this knowledge directly 
at hand; and why should I be a pig? [Editor’s 
Note: Our readers are not to be tempted with 
leading questions!] I have the opportunity to 
hold a clock on the field practically every day; 
and, just out of pure altruism, I’m willing to 
pass out a few tips. 


Jack B. Creamer 


Mr. Creamer, as his article indicates, is 
reader for a national magaz 


I’m a manuscript reader in an editorial office 
. . . but only part time. The rest of the time 
I see to it that the boys in the other magazine 
offices give their letter knives a workout and get 
a load of my stuff. I’ve got the combined 
viewpoints of the writer and the script reader; 
and—take it from me—the field is slow. 

While not all of my own scripts draw blanks, 
there are many mornings when I find a couple 
of homing pigeons in the mail. There is scarcely 
need to mention the message they bear or the 
fact that then is the time when a feller needs 
a friend. And—hallelujah—that’s just when 
I’ve got a friend . . . that nice heap of manu- 
scripts I’ve got to read before the day is over. 

Compared with the big outfits, our office 
receives a rather small number of unsolicited 
manuscripts; but enough to serve as a repre- 
sentative collection. A couple of months at the 
same desk, and you get to know the mail pretty 
well; you begin to find out why the boss doubles 
the rejection-slip print order every so often. 

Ours being a small office, I am the only 
reader employed. Our policy is this: I open all 
mail and read it. Unless a script is definitely 
worthy, in my estimation, of the boss’s time 
and attention, it gets no further. The good old 
death notice is clipped to it and it is stuffed 
back in the envelope and sent home the same 
day. Any scripts that get past me are read by 
the chief, who passes final judgment on them. 

Of the total number of scripts received, about 
90% are returned after the first reading. Of 
the 10% passed along to the editor, about 
4% are bought. “If that’s encouragement,” 
say you, “give me back my old job in Macy’s 
basement!” Quite right; but the encourage- 
ment I’m referring to does not lie in the gen- 
eral business of separating the wheat from the 
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chaff. To be sure it’s the wheat that brings 
checks, but that’s encouraging only to those 
who receive the checks. It’s the chaff—that 
rejected 909%—that warms your heart of a 
sharp winter morning. No fooling! 
a Here’s the tip-off: of that 90% group, only 
7 about 10% submit regularly; about 50% are 
ii off-and-oners; and the remaining 30% submit 
: once or twice and are heard from no more. 
a Now, let’s have a breakdown on the people who 
oH make up these categories. 
The 10% group is made up of two distinct 
types. One type, which amounts to about 9%, 
j is composed of those who have something on 
i the ball, but whose material somehow just 
misses. After a period of regular submissions, 
their stuff improves; is slanted better for the 
_ market. Eventually—which isn’t as long as 
fi you might think—their scripts are passed on to 
H the editor after the first reading and a good 
i. number of them are accepted. These are the 
i writers who outdistance the field with their 
L ability and persistence. They are the ones who, 
i) when the going is still a little tough, can take 
i their encouragement from the other 81%. 
ie The remaining 1% of this first group is com- 
posed of a few die-hards whose best friends 
won’t tell them. When you can read their stuff 
i day after day and realize that they have no 
intention of giving up the struggle, it certainly 
: makes your own future look a whole lot 
iy brighter. Of course, a few of these hardy 
ice perennials may be keeping the spark alive with 
their own illusions. For instance, the fellow 
who sends us a whole big manila envelope full 
of “humorous jokes and witty sayings” regu- 
larly every week. He’s been doing it a year and 
a half now, and his contributions are the only 
ones I don’t ever bother to read. First of all: 
they are written in such a way that it would 
take a typesetter from a Babylonian composing 
room to decipher them. And second: the few 
that I have been able to make out wouldn’t 
stand a chance of acceptance as well decora- 
tions for an abandoned mill. For a month last 
summer, the mail brought nothing from him; 
and I rejoiced in the belief that someone had 
finally put him wise. But not so. At the end 
of the month there came another batch of mate- 
rial. In it was a short note, saying that he had 
been away on a vacation and apologized for 
neglecting us for a month; but not to worry 
because he would keep up the steady flow of 


ing directory for writers. 


worth the cost of subscription. 
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material from now on. And, mind you, the 
guy has never gotten anything from us but a 
routine rejection slip. Well... feel any 
better? i) 

The second 50% includes that unfortunate 
horde of people who are blessed with writers’ 
souls and cursed with the industry of an altered 
cat. They believe the aphorism: ‘““The only way 
to learn to write is by writing.” But they 
don’t think it applies to them. Maybe it doesn’t. 
Perhaps even practice wouldn’t make successful 
authors out of some of them. They usually 
get twelve ideas a year, forget six, develop the 
other six, and sell practically nothing. Every 
so often one of them clicks, bui he just can’t 
seem to take advantage of the opening he’s 
made by working even harder than before he 
clicked. As a result, his bubble bursts; and 
bubbles, he finds, are rather difficult things to 
put together again. Whatever the fate of this 
50%, they make up the largest portion of the 
field, and they are the ones you can pass on the 
lower turn. 

The 30% balance is really a cross section of 
the great American public. Nearly everybody 
at one time or another gets an idea which he, or 
she as the case very often is, feels sure is worth 
at least a million dollars to some magazine. 
Somehow, they git it down on paper—fre- 
quently with a hard lead pencil—and after 
reading it, are willing to settle for half a mil- 
lion. They mail the great idea out a few times 
and are both insulted and heartbroken when it 
comes back every time. They mutter darkly 
about editors not being able to recognize a good 
piece of work if it came up and kissed them. 
Finally they put their literary gem away in the 
bottom of a drawer somewhere along with 
Humphrey’s baby shoes and Marilyn’s first 
curls, and never write another thing for those 
mean old magazines. That 30% is the part of 
the field that’s left at the post. 

In summing up, then, it would seem that of 
the entire field only 19% will still be running 
when you head into the home stretch. It is 
certain that 4% will be in the money .. . 
straight and place probably. Therefore, you 
have only to beat 15% of the field to cop the 
show money; and there isn’t a bookie in town 
who would give you more than even money on 
that. If there is, a couple of months at my job 
would make him change his mind in a hurry. 


With its December issue, now in the making, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
will round out its yearly circuit of market lists with the publication of the Quarterly 
Handy Market List of Periodical Markets—always the most up-to-date and reliable market- 
During the year it has published: 
Annual Directory of Greeting Card Markets; in the May issue, the Annual Directory of 
Syndicates; in this, the November issue, the Annual Directory of Book Publishers—in 
addition to many other incidental lists and the invaluable Quarterly Handy Market List 
(brought regularly up to date for the March, 
No wonder that writers so frequently tell us, 


in the January issue, the 


une, September and December issues). 
“Your Market Lists alone are many times 
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NOT BY SIN ALONE 


. . « By EDNA CORNELL 


EVERY story has 
two sides. Even 
a confession story. 
And it’s the other 
side of confessions 
that pays my mil- 
linery bill — even 
to a French label 
in the crown. 
mine used to say 

A friend of 
mine used to say 
that b-o-y spelled 
devil; and the 
universal impres- 
sion seems to be 
that c-o-n-f-e-s- 
s-i-o-n spells sex. 

But there are boys—and boys. Likewise there 
are two kinds of confessions. If there weren’t, 
I should not be wearing French hats—nor any 
hats at all, because as a writer of sex stories I 
am a moment of pain to any editor. 

There must be other writers like me who 
have been afraid to try the confession markets 
because they didn’t know how to be sinful on 
paper, and it is to them that I am addressing 
this article particularly. 

Confession magazines buy a great many 
stories that have nothing to do with original 
sin. You do not have to make a triangle out 
of every wedding ring, nor have a siren luring 
your matrimonial barque on the rocks, nor a 
villian leaving the ruined maiden to jump off 
the dock. 

These situations do occur in life, and so they 
have their place in confession stories; since con- 
fessions are unquestionably stories of life. But 
not all despair and heartbreak are priced on sin, 
and not all love is built on sex. Camille’s sacri- 
fice was not the only kind that can be 
magnificent. 

For instance, the first confession story I ever 
wrote, to try out my theory that any heart- 
searching drama would be acceptable, was a 
story of a mother’s love and the unusual tragedy 
that the Great War brought into her life. It 
sold on its first trip out, for a large sum, to 
True Romanes, and there was in it no sex, no 
sin, no salacious touch at all. But, it throbbed 
throughout like the beat of your heart, with 
drama, and anguish; feeling. 

Feeling, by the way, is something you must 


Edna Cornell 


Mrs. Cornell, who lives at Yarmouth, 
Mass., is the author of a novel, ‘‘Gates of 
Destiny,’’ a book of short-stories, and has 
sold to various magazines, including the con- 
fession group. She is a member of the 
Boston Authors’ Club. 


have in all confession stories. But it becomes 
doubly imperative in the kind of confessions 
I’m talking about. If sex is not predominant 
in your confession stories, then you must make 
up for its absence by feeling; emotion. If you 
can’t make your readers cry for your heroine, 
and want to kill your villian, and leave your 


‘story with the glory of emotion rushing through 


them, you’d better save your typewriter ribbons 
for something else, because it’s the power to put 
over emotion—any kind—that brings cheques 
from the confession magazines. 


I want to say a word here about another 
popular fallacy in connection with writing for 
the confessions. You hear them quoted lightly 
and airily and universally as an “easy market.” 
That is a statement that has brought more re- 
jection slips to writers’ mailboxes than any 
other twelve possible reasons put together. To 
hold that thought toward any market is fatal, 
and the confession market is no exception, espe- 
cially for che kind of stories of which I am 
speaking. Any kind of writing is work; and if 
you’re throwing your bank account merrily 
away, because you are thinking, “What of it? 
When it’s gone, I’ll dash off a confession story 
and build it up again!” you’d better find out 
now where the nearest bread-line forms. Or, 
better still, spend your last dollar on a ticket 
for Tahiti. You can lie under a bread-fruit 
tree there, and let your food drop into your 


mouth. That’s easy. But confession writing 


isn’t! Not the kind that brings in the big 
cheques, anyway. 

It took me a month to write one love story 
for the confessions. But it sold for five hun- 
dred dollars on its first trip out, to True Story. 
Not bad pay. And incidentally, although it 
was a love story, and although the Macfadden 
Publications thought it was worth so much 
money, it could not by any stretch of the 
imagination be called a sex story, since there 
was in it not one embrace, nor even a kiss. But 
love was there, throbbing, and deep, and vital. 
It’s work—a story like that. It takes building, 
and polishing, just like any other story. I use 
the same technique on my confessions that I do 
on my books, and stories aimed at other mar- 
kets. And I have found that it pays big divi- 
dends. 

I wrote, and re-wrote, and invented, and 
polished, and I feel reasonably sure that if I had 
changed some of those stories over into the 
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third person, they would have sold equally well 
to other markets. 

But I kept them confessional, because, like 
Johnny Bear, I wanted to see! And have seen. 
I have proved that you do not have to write sex 
stories in order to make the confession market. 
But I also admit that you have to work harder 
if you don’t. Stories based on sex problems may 
often be carelessly strung together, and still 
sell, and on that premise is probably based the 
propaganda that the confession market is easy 
to make. 

But the “other side” of confession writing has 
to be carefully done, since it must go forward 
without the spur of salaciousness; must rely for 
its heart-throbs on other emotions. And that 
takes a “bit of doing.” But it’s worth it. 


It’s worth a good deal, it seems to me, to 
know that you’re not cut off from the big 
money in the confession field, just because you 
haven’t the gay, bawdy gift of writing sex 
stories. Because the well from which you draw 
confession stories is like the miraculous pitcher 
in that it never runs dry! For it is filled with 
memories, and as long as the human race exists 
there will always be memories; your own, and 
other people’s. 

Your own memories are always with you, of 
course, but you have to draw out other peo- 
ple’s; and there’s technique even in doing that. 
Don’t, for goodness’ sake, go to some old per- 
son and say, “Tell me something about your 
youth! I want to write a story.” He will im- 
mediately become self-conscious, or confused, 
or downright mad, and acquire a severe case 
of paralysis of the tongue. 

No. Instead of being bored and supercili- 
ous the next time Great-Aunt Hannah starts 
rambling along in the past, be receptive. Listen, 
with your mind, and take her out for a big 
time at the movies when the cheque comes in. 


I’ve tried that method often, with cheering 
results. I got the foundation for one of my 
favorite love stories by applying the listening 
method to a little, prim old maid who lived 
near me. I’d often thought what a drab life 
hers must have been. I felt sorry for her. Did 
I say drab? I discovered that she had a love 
story in her long-ago youth that made the love 
of Heloise and Abelard look like a platonic 
friendship. And nobody’s life is drab with a 
memory like that in it. The cheque I got for 
that story wasn’t drab, either. It was a 
thriller. 

And again—I unearthed the story of a man 
whose terrible will broke his wife and son almost 
to the point of death; the son, especially, went 
on to something worse than death, because of 
the craven, paralyzed thing his father had made 
of him. But he came back magnificently, after 
years, and told his father something! 


The Author & Journalist 


Was that a story? Was it! Not many 
tragedies built on sex could approach that story 
for heart-break, and tears, and final glory. I- 
wrote it a long time ago, but I still want to 
cry wuen I think of it. And my heart pounds 
as it does when the flag goes by! That’s emo- 
tion. That’s feeling. That’s what tears con- 
fession readers apart, and drowns them in pools 
of tears. And they love to be torn apart and 
drowned! The better job you can do at it, the 
bigger cheques you'll get. 

A fellow writer who recently heard me 
broadcast a talk on this same confession hobby 
of mine asked me if I didn’t really think I was 
exploiting my ideals by stooping to this market 
for the bald purpose of outstripping the sheriff. 
I didn’t really believe all this bunk I was hand- 
ing out, did I? 

Certainly I believe it! That’s why I started 
in to try to prove it. And I don’t think I’m 
exploiting my ideals, or my art, or whatever! 

I bring my ideals right along with me into 
the confession field. 1 dramatize what is up- 
lifting and constructive; I vividly emphasize 
pathos, beauty, and courage, and I gather in 
plenty of golden sheaves for doing so. No doubt 
that is because with stories of the above for- 
mula I achieve the same results as those attained 
by a more lurid type of story; namely, to clutch 
the reader in a powerful grip of emotion. 


Confession magazines have perhaps the largest 
circulation in the world, and the greater part of 
their readers read not with their minds but with 
their hearts; they are moved by emotion, not 
thought. So the confessions pay—and pay well, 
for stories of emotion, any kind. The confes- 
sion editors are not particular as to kind; they 
want results—tearful, throbbing, ecstacy-filled 
readers. 

I wrote my first confession story as a sort of 
challenge to those supercilious readers and 
writers who condemn all confessions alike. Then 
I grew interested in it, and it grew into a 
hobby; one that has done for me what hobbies 
have such a delightful way of doing. It has 
opened up new avenues of interest; new ways 
of making money; helped me along its lanes 
and by-ways to the high-road leading to the 
shining goal I’m working for; given me a 
modest crown of prestige which I wear with 
pride; and perhaps best and most useful of all, 
a sympathetic understanding of human nature; 
a tender knowledge of the human heart. And 


. that is the foundation not only for fine, writing, 


but for fine living. 


So don’t shy away from this lucrative market 
just because you can’t write convincing sex 
stories. Remember! There are two sides to 


confession stories. Try your pen on the other 
side! 
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THE READER 


. . « By WILLIS KNAPP JONES 


UNLESS an auth- 
or begins with his 
hero in the crib, 
certain explana- 
tions are neces- 
sary before read- 
ers can understand 
the rest of the 
story. Old plays 
used to begin with 
conversation be- 
tween butler and 
maid of the ‘“‘Mas- 
ter and Mistress 
have been married 
twenty years” va- 
riety—details 
heaved in a lump at the audience. But readers 
of today won’t swallow this sort of informa- 
tion, this “exposition” as grammar books call 
it, unless it is wrapped round with something 
intriguing, like the sugar coating of a pill. The 
day of the speak-easy may be over, but we 
writers must learn the technique of the read- 
easy, if we are going to sell stories. 

According to the textbooks, we must start 
the yarn with a “narrative hook” contrived to 
snag readers. At the same time, we must give 
some idea of what it is all about, who is doing 
what and why—information unpalatable in it- 
self. By interweaving with action, however, it 
can be presented right away, and the reader 
will then be equipped to go on with the story. 

Since examples are better than generalizations, 
suppose I want to tell a sport story about a 
junior in college who prefers books to athletics. 
The reader must be made to understand that the 
track coach has issued a call for candidates, but 
that the hero isn’t going to answer it because 
he tried out unsuccessfully for the team in his 
freshman year. I need also to plant the fact 
that the hero is near-sighted, but without stress- 
ing it, since I am saving it for the surprise 
ending. 

In addition, I ought to give the readers some 
idea of the hero’s appearance, since, as Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman used to tell contributors to 
Adventure, readers can’t get excited about 
merely a name. And finally the beginning of a 
story ought to indicate what type it is and set 


Willis Knapp Jones 


BRINGING FACTS BEFORE 


Prof. Jones is a college professor who has 
written in various fields—textbooks, short 
stories, articles, Several of his plays have 
wa in Row, Peterson & Company’s 
“Yearbooks of Short Plays.” 


forth what we might call the Story Question: 
Shall the hero go out for track or not: 

From the author’s point of view, the easiest 
way would be a short summary. 


Jim Brady was tall and angular. He had re- 
peatedly refused to go out for track in his sopho- 
more year because as a freshman candidate, he 
had not survived the first cut. Now he was a 
junior. As he saw a blurr of scantily-clad ath- 
letes running about the track, he asked himself 
whether he ought to get into a suit and cavort 
out there in the April blasts. 


From the point of view of a reader, that 
paragraph is dead. If we were of the company 
of geniuses who can make even stage directions 
sparkle, we might write an intriguing summary. 
But if we were that sort, we would not be 
thinking about technique. 

Let’s see how we can weave that information 
in as we describe some action of the hero, re- 
membering that it must be done indirectly and 
in such a way as to make the reader believe he 
is making discoveries of his own, and not simply 
swallowing facts dished out. It might go some- 
thing like this: 


Taking a short cut across the athletic field, try- 
ing to get out of the chill April blast as soon as 
possible and into a comfortable chair, lanky Jim 
Brady failed to see the twelve-pound shot half 
blurred against the grey of the cinders, until he 
stumbled over it. 

Growling, he lammed it out of the way. Then 
as his corn-colored head came up, he saw for 
the first time what was in its path. He sprinted 
after it only to collide with a hurdle. When he 
recovered his balance, it was too late. The dam- 
age was done. He heard the r-r-rip as the iron 
ball, bounding from the edge of the turf, landed 
squarely on the bamboo vaulting pole. 

His frightened glance roamed the field, trying 
to distingush chubby Coach Morley. Probably he 
was still in the dressing room, giving some scant- 
ily-clad athlete a rehash of his chapel ‘‘Pep Talk” 
about how Withrow University needed track men. 
With a relieved grin, the lengthy Brady edged 
toward the gate. 

‘He'd never bother me again about breaking 
records for the glory of old Withrow,” he mut- 
tered, “if he saw that break. But who wants to 
freeze for either of them?” 


This is still undramatic. Sneaking away is 
the only action of the chief character, aside 
from losing his temper when he bumps into the 
shot. Of course that act does characterize Brady 
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as the sort who shirks his responsibility after 
breaking the vaulting pole, just as he is avoid- 
ing his responsibility to help the track team. But 
the readers of pulp magazines want to see their 
heroes doing things, not avoiding action. 


Another fault in this method of giving in- 
formation is that, because there is only one per- 
son on the scene, all the “‘cut-backs” have to 
be given either as statements or as soliloquy. 
The only way to avoid this is to bring in an- 
other character and have conversation. Since 
we shall be wanting a girl in the story, anyway, 
we may as well let her share the burden of con- 
veying information. Our opening then might 
run this way: 


As lanky Jim Brady squinted, trying to make 
out what fool was prancing around the cinders 
across the athletic field, a little exclamation be- 
side him made him jerk his eyes in that direc- 
tion. 

She was a dark-haired girl in a slick-fitting 
white sweater that brought out her slimness, but 
she seemed more intent on the stocky figure in 
a track suit, practicing at a lone high hurdle, than 
on the yellow-haired lath beside her. 

“Hello,” Brady greeted her. “You're a town 
girl, aren’t you?” 

She surveyed him carelessly. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“’Cause I’ve been here at Withrow three 
years. I'd sure remember you if I'd seen you 
before.” 

He waited for some reply, but the girl's dark 
eyes were focused on the hurdler. 

“Track team isn’t so hot this year,’ he volun- 
teered. 

“How do you know? Are you on it?” 

“Not me! Doc Morley gave me the works my 
freshman year and turned me down. I don’t care, 
though. You don’t get a charley horse reading 
a good book.” 

“No, I s’pose not.” 

From the tone of her voice, Brady knew the 
conversation was ended. And that was a shame. 
She looked like a girl who might turn out O.K. 
As she yelled something to the hurdler, Brady 
mumbled a “So long,” and headed toward his 
dormitory. She was too much interested in track 
to suit him. Unless he intended to change his 
mind and go out for the team, the farther from 
track-minded people he stayed, the better. 


This is still not dramatic, because drama 
comes only when people cease blundering and 
aim at something. That gives us a hint. If we 
rewrite the scene and make Brady vitally inter- 
ested in, say, trying to convince the girl that 
he is right in not going out for track, we should 
acquire increasing interest. 


As lanky Jim Brady squinted, trying to make 
out the identity of the fool prancing over the 
cinders across the athletic field, a little exclama- 
tion made him conscious of the dark-haired girl 
beside him. 

Her slick-fitting white sweater emphasized her 
slimness. She was paying no attention to him, 
however. Her dark eyes remained fixed on a 
stocky figure in a track suit, practicing at a Jone 
high hurdle. 


The Author & Journalist 


“You're new at Withrow, aren’t you?” he 
asked. ‘‘Like it?” 

“You mean track? You bet I do. Oh, I don’t 
mean the practice, but—’’ 

“But that’s about all they ever do, practice.” 
Somehow at that look in her dark eyes, wavering 
toward the thinly-clad athlete, the long-legged 
Brady felt he had to show her the futility of 
track. ‘““Cavorting around in this April blast is 
a dumb way of spending the spring!” 

“How do you know? Ever try it?” 

“You bet! Tried practically everything out 
there. Tried enough to prove that the guy who 
said, ‘He who runs may read,’ is all wet. Give 
me a comfortable chair and a book any time. 
Don’t you like to read?” 

“I hear that the coach says Withrow needs 
track men.” 

His corn-colored head shook violently. 

“Not me! Coach Morley gave me the works 
my freshman year. Didn’t find a thing I could 
do. But I don’t care. Too many more important 
things in college. No, lady; no track for this 
junior! Nobody could hire me to go out there.” 

“No, I s’pose not.”” Once more her gaze wav- 
ered toward the high hurdler. When she did not 
answer Brady’s next couple of remarks, he shrug- 
ged and, after a moment, edged away. He had 
misjudged her. She wasn’t as cute as he had first 
thought. 


There is still something missing, that struggle 
which attracts attention everywhere, whether 
it be the struggle of a building gang with grav- 
ity or a dog fight in the street. The hero, to be 
sure, is struggling, but he meets no resistance. 
Let’s give him someone to fight. Suppose we 
create a dramatic scene with two opposing 
forces by making the girl just as determined to 
get Brady out for the team as he is not to 
go out for track. 


Jim Brady, peering across the athletic field try- 
ing to identify that fool prancing over the cin- 
ders, did not see Doc Morley until the chubby 
track coach was less than fifty feet away, steer- 
ing straight for him. Brady turned to escape. He 
knew what was coming. He had argued before 
about going out for track. 

Then for the first time he became conscious 
of a girl leaning on the fence beside him, her 
slick-fitting white sweater bringing out her dark 
slimness. At the impact of her charms, his un- 
easiness increased. Just his bad luck to have a 
swell looker like her listening in when he turned 
down the coach again. 

“Hello, Brady,’ the coach hailed him. ‘Does 
this new interest in track mean you've changed 
your mind?” 

The lanky junior shook his head. 

“You don’t want me, coach,” he replied with 
a sidelong glance at that adorable girl. ‘Don’t 
you remember freshman year?” 

“We need material pretty bad, Brady.” 

“What could he do, Coach?” 

Brady thought her voice just the sort a smooth 
girl like her ought to have. Still, he wished her 
anywhere but here. 

“We had a lot of good jumpers when you tried 
out before, Brady,” the coach went on. “But 
now—” 

“Three feet is just as much my limit now as it 
was freshman year.” 

“Three!” There was admiration in her eyes 
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as she swept the long expanse of him. “I'll bet 
you could clear six if you’d let the coach help 
you.” 

Doc Morley gave her a grin that started at 
his square chin and swept up his round face to be 
lost among the few hairs of his almost bald 
head. 

“I'll leave him with you, Barbara,’ he said. 
“See what you can do to get him out. “With a 
jerky nod of his head, he turned away. 

“What can I do with you?” she asked. 

“Anything you like. Let’s go for a walk and 
forget this silly track business. Not for anything 
in the world would I spend a whole spring try- 
ing to throw myself over a stick.” He linked his 
arm into hers. ““Come on. My name's Jim Brady. 
What's yours, besides Barbara?” 

“Morley.” 

“‘Not—?” Brady turned to look at the stocky 
coach, now pausing beside the boy at the lone 
hurdle. 

“He’s my father. And since you feel that way 
about track—’’ She jerked herself free. 

“No, wait. Barbara! Hey, Miss Morley! Wait, 


I want to tell—” 

“Sorry, I haven't time for people who think 
track is silly.” 

Brady looked after her, half-tempted to follow, 
but the set of her shoulders warned him of the 
reception he would get. Why had he made that 
crack about track? Confound it, now he sup- 
posed he’d have to go out for the blasted team. 
No, he wouldn't either. He'd bring her around 
to his way of thinking! 


This is better. If the story movement is made 
sufficiently interesting, readers do not realize 
that they are being given details of the hero’s 
past and his present position. So they are enticed 
to start the story and intrigued to go on with it. 

Once the author has developed interest in 
the story people, he can give still more details 
and more characterization, but always woven 
into the story movements. Thus the different 
parts of the story can be made to do several 


jobs. 


VIA, VERITAS, VITA 


AROLD FAIRCHILD, editor of Frothy Fiction, 

L was editing his magazine. As he sat at his rose- 

wood desk, reading racy literature, he presented 

a pleasing picture—gray tweed suit, immaculate shirt, 

lustrous silk scarf, glossy brown hair, fastidious white 

hands—but there was nothing pleasing in his heart; 
for Harold’s heart was not in his work. 

His secretary entered with a sheaf of manuscripts. 

“Some more hot stories for you, Mr. Fairchild.” 

He bestowed on the stories a bilious look. 

“Hot balderdash!’ he growled. “Cheese and tripe 
and ineffable bilge. Rot! All rot! And the rot we 
publish is the rottenest of all. Why anybody should 
want to read it is something I shall never understand.” 

“Why, Mr. Fairchild, how you do talk! I think 
there are some real sweet pieces in Frothy Fiction. Last 
night I was reading ‘Halcyon Hearts’ . . .” 

He lifted a pained eye. He nodded at the door. 

“That will be all, Miss Auburn,” said he. 

He returned to his toil. Like a man doomed, he 
read on and on. Occasionally he sipped of water in a 
thermos bottle, or gazed longingly from his window 
on the forty-ninth floor. But mostly he read and read. 

Toward five o'clock, however, his gloom began to 
clear. And at 5:15, sighing with relief, he took his 
hat and stick, and sped to a suburban train that car- 
ried him to his home far beyond the city. 


By EDWIN BAIRD 


Here, in the bungalow that Frothy Fiction was pay- 
ing for, he shed his spotless raiment, then donned a 
soiled shirt and sleazy trousers, and then went to his 
back-yard garden, where he spaded and weeded and 
grubbed in the earth. 

“Ah!” breathed Harold Fairchild, wiping his brow 
with a grimy hand. “This is the way for a man to 
live!” 


Silas Burdock, farmer, journeyed homeward from 
his fields. He had plowed forty acres today, and he 
was tired and dirty and covered with sweat, and filled 
with a mighty bitterness. 

“Workin’ like a ox, wearin’ old clothes, messin’ 
‘round all day in the dirt—what sort o’ life is that 
for a man!” Thus Farmer Burdock in his plodding 
way. 

He entered his house. He went to his room. He rid 
himself of his soiled clothing. And he cleansed him- 
self and put on fresh garments, and went to his front 
porch. And there—Intelligent Reader, you have 
guessed it!—he picked up a copy of Frothy Fiction. 
And for the first time that day he savored content. 

“Um!” murmured Farmer Burdock, stretching com- 
fortably in his chair and heading zestfully into a story. 
“This is the life!” 
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O F all the arts none is held so universally 


. . . By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


in contempt as writing. It seems to be 

a general belief that the only reason why 
anyone is not writing successfully is that he 
simply hasn’t got around to it. No other 
artists have such scorn of their medium. Even 
the most optimistic beginning pianist recog- 
nizes the difference between his own lame ef- 
forts and the swift precision of Iturbi’s fingers 
on the keyboard, and faces, without any shock, 
the necessity of prolonged training. The pa- 
tient dabblers in clay and oil in secluded garages 
recognize the originality and power of an 
Epstein marble, the brilliance of a Seyffert por- 
trait, and do not hope to get a commission to 
decorate the entrance of a million-dollar sky- 
scraper without at least a few weeks of inten- 
sive preparation. But writing! Most beginners 
rather expect to produce a literary thunderbolt 
between bridge games. 

In some ways this attitude is probably a cut- 
back to our social habit of organizing our lives 
around the theory of getting by. We admire 
the man who Gets Away With It. We may 
smile when we wheeze that “the only crime is 
getting caught,” but we believe it profoundly, 
and since until recently very few have been 
caught, the pragmatic test has required of us 
no responsibility either to society or to our- 
selves. Why worry about unobserved standards? 

In the arts, submission to ballyhoo about 
books is unquestioned. The book-selling criti- 
cisms which direct tastes and opinions are often 
superficial, inaccurate and commercially moti- 
vated, but they are acceptable. They are a 
bulletin of what everybody is reading. 

No one asks readers to make any vigorous 
efforts at training their own critical judgment. 
Reading might be more fun if they would, but 
most readers are bleacher-warmers; and how- 
ever much the writer may yearn for an audience 
that will demand his best and know within rea- 
sonable limits when he’s giving it, he can’t 
bank on much more than the usual school of 
jellyfish which may drift toward him this year, 
in tribute to some novelty that he may offer 
in manner or material but almost never to his 
skill. And these drift away before another 
spring. Experienced writers who have made 
this disillusioning discovery soon learn that they 
can be sure of one reward solely, the exhilira- 
tion and fuli bodied satisfaction of the work 
itself. The writer who has no enthusiasm for 
his artistic growth will always be underpaid. 


The Author & Journalist 


THE ART OF GETTING BY 


Mr. Uzzell is a well-known literary agent 
as well as an author in his own right. He 
has appeared frequently in J. pages, 
is the author of text-books on writing, 
including ‘‘Narrative Technique’’ and was 
at one time fiction editor of Collier's. 


If this is generally true of the writer who 
has already enjoyed some recognition, it is uni- 
versally true of the beginner. To bring to his 
work only this sterile philosophy of getting by 
is, as if dropped in the midst of a desert with 
a little supply of firecrackers, he began setting 
them off one by one and hoped that someone 
in the remote world would notice the little 
pfzz! It would certainly be a wiser move if he 
pocketed his fireworks, learned how to develop 
strong enough leg muscles to carry him to his 
audience and then make his big noise. 

When the only satisfaction of creative work 
that the beginner visualizes is applause and 
financial return, his attack on writing is bound 
to be hit-or-miss in the hope of somehow get- 
ting by, and about all he deserves is pity; when 
he begins to work creatively, aggressively, he 
can be envied. The simple pleasure of using 
the brain, a pleasure rarely cultivated any more, 
is a valuable asset to a learning writer. The 
adventure of it, the refreshment from the flow 
of new ideas down the drouth-cracked chan- 
nels of the cortex, the zest of mastering a sub- 
ject in preparation for a projected book, the 
excitement of studying a character until you 
can watch him wiggle and understand why— 
you can’t beat these for mental stimulant. They 
offer one sure return which doesn’t depend upon 
the whim of a sleepy reader or the budget of a 
fiction editor. 


But these dividends are never collected by 
writers who are merely trying to get by. The 
unsuccesful imitators of Joyce and D. H. Law- 
rence are illuminating examples of the way this 
shoddy philosophy works out. The subcon- 
scious in Joyce is interpretative, significant; in 
most of his ineffective imitators it is dull and 
a bit silly. Joyce has studied profoundly the 
connection between the stream of consciousness 
and character, and can therefore make his seem- 
ing discontinuity an effective revelation of the 
whole personality; while most of his imitators 
think of the device as a novel trick of style and 
wonder resentfully why their work is a flop. 


_ They are capable of resentment but not of an 


artist’s curiosity as to means and methods. 
D. H. Lawrence dramatized with poetic tragic 
power ‘the revelations of the Freudian psy- 
chology as to the effect of sex upon the whole 
pattern of character. The sex books still stream 
along, introspective or objective, violent or se- 
ductive, and among them all possibly one in 
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fifty reveals an effort really to understand what 
the psychologists have unearthed in the last 
thirty years about human beings; and among 
beginners possibly one in every five thousand is 
making some systematic effort to understand 
these new tools and to learn how to use them. 
It seems much simpler to hope to get by with 
a “line.” 

And English! There doesn’t seem to be much 
interest on the part of young writers in learn- 
ing anything about the language they use. 
Very few take even the trouble to articulate 
correctly, much less discover the variety, the 
range, the strength, the delicate pliancy of the 
English language. Of course, in the recent and 
now passing vogue of vulgarity and crudity, it 
has seemed that a writer could get by if he had 
a good ear for colloquial speech and a nose for 
the obscene. But the reputations that have 
lasted during the last twenty years are reputa- 
tions built in part upon a respect for the sound 
traditions of English. The monosyllabic mod- 


IN the writing 
and selling of 
juvenile stories to 
religious publica- 
tions during the 
last ten years I be- 
lieve I have found 
a formula for this 
type. Although 
striving to keep 
away from too 
much formula 
writing, it seems 
to me (from ob- 
serving many 
published stories) 
that the proper 
story of this type fits itself into a formula of 
its own. 

It is expressed as EXC+A=M. “Environ- 
ment times character plus action equals moral.” 

The most important of these qualifications 
from a sales standpoint is the moral, the real 
reason for the publication of the story. The 
moral must really be the outcome of the prob- 
lem in the story, developing the characters of 
the boys and gir!s throughout the action. It 
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ernists have made one distinct contribution: 
their emphasis upon rhythms to which they 
were forced by the naive inflexibilities of their 
style. Instead of enriching a vocabulary, they 
necessitate increased sensitiveness to rhythms. 

Writing requires hard, challenging, exacting 
work and a joy in a fight for the fight’s sake. 
But the struggle for the word, exasperating, 
exhilarating effort for fresh forms, fresh figures, 
appropriate rhythms, is salty adventure. Flights 
into the stratosphere are tame in comparison. 

After years of passive reading and movie- 
going and radio-listening, this is an uninviting 
prospect. It may seem a foolishly arduous pro- 
gram in a world in which so many first books 
seem to succeed without such preparation. But 
the second and third books of these lucky first, 
tell the tale. The superficial, lazy writer, car- 
toonist, poet, critic, may get by once or twice, 
but the ones who last develop some interest in 
their growth and believe less in divine appoint- 
ment and more in keeping office hours. 


A FORMULA FOR THE 
JUVENILE STORY 


. . . By CHESTER W. COLBURN 


Mr. Colburn has sold an aggregate of more 
than a hundred articles and stories to the 
various ——_ periodicals, and adult fic- 
tion to Street & Smith magazines. 


must be concealed to an extent depending on 
the age group for which you are writing. For 
very young children it is quite obvious, or left 
to the mature reader to explain to the youthful 
audience. For the nine-to-twelve ages it is just 
hinted at, through the thoughts or actions of 
one of the characters (not by the author). In 
the early teen ages it must be carefully con- 
cealed, showing through in the logical outcome 
of events and sterling character of the hero, or 
heroine. In stories for the seventeen to early 
twenties the moral is often omitted, or deli- 
cately molded into the plotwork. The story 
may be just uplifting, leaving the reader with 
a sense of higher ideals, instead of pointing a 
moral. To my mind this is the most satisfac- 
tory method in stories for the older group. 

In analyzing many stories I have found 
courage and perseverance the most common 
morals, probably because these are the easiest to 
work into a plot! Other workable morals relate 
to the inferiority complex, truth-telling, sports- 
manship, helping the under-dog, jealousy, 
hate, laziness, cowardice, bravery, helping an 
enemy, etc. 

From the entertainment standpoint, action is 
the most important. There must be plenty of it 
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in the juvenile story whether it involves Robert 
and Frank scaling a dangerous precipice, or just 
Benny trying to catch Sister Helen’s rabbits 
which he thoughtlessly allowed to escape from 
their hutch. Action is the primary reason for 
the reading of stories by a youngster. It is the 
most easily understood approach for the aver- 
age boy and girl, because their lives are filled 
with action, however trivial. They look at a 
great bridge and instantly picture the engineers 
directing scores of men amid the din of compli- 
cated machinery, sliding girders into place, 
riveting it link by link. They do not think of 
the hours spent in drafting plans, in testing for 
foundations, in comparing tests with bridges 
in similar conditions. Action is their criterion. 
Sometimes the unusual may be substituted, for 
youngsters love the unusual. 

The use of two main characters is the most 
satisfactory method to me, although one will do 
for certain types of stories where the problem is 
distinctly individual. In the use of two char- 
acters you can bring out the temperament of 
one by contrast with the other. Of course the 
hero is all the young reader himself could desire 
to be. He can be quite human, have his doubts 
as to the proper restrictions of society, but 
always must be a clean Christian or Boy Scout 
character. Setting a good example seems to be 
one of the greatest lessons needed in juvenile 
literature if it can be portrayed interestingly. 

Taboos exist, of course, but they need never 
bother us. If we write what we desire our own 
kids to read in their leisure time it will be ac- 
ceptable to editors of the religious papers. 

Equally important is a good title, expressing 
the main action of the story, if possible, and 
often hinting at what the moral may be. The 
latter will insure the story a first reading at 
least. 

I can best show how this formula works by 
illustrating it with a story which appeared in 
the May, 1932, Ambassador (Nashville, Tenn.) . 


The Author Journalist 


This story sold on its first trip out. Many 
others have been published since, but somehow 
I consider this the best example to illustrate all 
the points of the formula. 

“His Enemy’s Sheep” (note title) opens with 
Jim and Wallace tramping home through a 
western blizzard. They are startled by the dis- 
tressed barking of a dog, from the direction of 
Wheeler’s cabin, a sheepman. Jim has always 
felt enmity toward Wheeler because of a land 
deal which had swindled his father. Yet if the 
man is in trouble he wishes to help. 

Investigating, they find Wheeler lying in the 
snow with a broken leg. The boys carry him to 
his cabin, offering to go for a doctor, but he 
asks them to round up the rest of his sheep and 
drive them to winter quarters before they 
freeze. Helped by the sheepman’s dog, they 
drive the sheep through the canyon and at last 
to the winter bed ground. Night closes down 
and they are lost in the storm, unable to pick 
their way back to the cabin. (Action all the 
way through.) But Wheeler begins to fire his 
rifle at regular intervals and this guides them 
back to safety. 

Whenever I absolutely follow this formula 
the stories seem to sell readily. It sounds easy, 
but try it! 

The importance of juvenile markets cannot 
be over-emphasized for the beginner. In nine 
cases out of ten it is these markets which fur- 
nish the beginner with the essentials of his 
trade, stamps, paper, etc. Most important, by 
acceptances they give him the courage to keep 
on in the face of an avalanche of rejection 
slips. 

There is no need to fear too much competi- 
tion in this field. For every new recruit to 
juvenile writing there is a graduate leaving for 
a field of adult fiction. Comparatively few 
stick to this type all their lives, but it seems 
“8 a large number of writers get their start 

ere. 


TO A MINOR POET IN A 
HIGHBROW MAGAZINE 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Of all the moments in your day 
You caught just one, 

Spreading your net of silver words 
Against the sun. 


The moment that your shining net 
Of fragile beauty caught 
Will never stir a world of men 


To lofty thought. 


But wise is he who printed it, 
A poem, neatly here 

Upon this page where words are dark 
With moods severe. 


It rises like a gull with wings 
Of amethyst and rose— 

A thing of beauty o’er this vast 
Dull sea of prose! 
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. . . By FRED E. KUNKEL 


My career as a 
short-story artist 
was chiefly punc- 
tuated with the 
fact that for seven 
years I never sold 
a single offering. I 
learned later that 
I had so many 
faults and weak- 
nesses in construc- 
tion that I now 
wonder I ever sur- 
vived these seven 
years of my ap- 
prenticeship. But 
always I was borne 
along on the current of hope, until one day it 
suddenly occurred to me that one serious trouble 
was the way I said things. 

I did not have any captivating tricks of ex- 
pression in my bag. I found that the trick in 
writing is to create an illusion. Now an illusion 
is created by the way the story is told. To 
achieve it—to put life and individuality into 
the narrative—you must continually coin new 
phrases and avoid trite expressions. 

So one of my first tasks was to begin to read 
short-stories and articles to catch intriguing 
ways of saying things. After a while I caught 
on. I underscored all words and phrases I 
thought clever, then I copied them on a loose- 
leaf sheet until I had about 100 pages. By that 
time I began to feel that I was mastering the 
knack for myself. 

To make the point clearer, here are some 
examples of poor wording with suggested im- 
provements: 

To describe the eating of candy: Poor: With 
gusto she ate the entire box. Better: Working 
fast and with growing enthusiasm, she polished 
off the contents of the entire box.” Notice how 
the use of the word “polish” (not ordinarily 
thought of) creates a slightly novel effect. 

Of take this one describing drunkenness: 
Poor: He was pretty drunk. Better: The fur- 
niture began to sway back and forth, as though 
riding the billows of a gently heaving sea. For 
furniture to behave in so giddy a fashion was 
quite beyond his experience. Extraordinary! 
That’s what it was.” 


Fred E. Kunkel 
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PUTTING SPARKLE 
INTO YOUR NARRATION 


Mr. Kunkel is a successful trade journal 
writer who here describes some of the steps 
he took in bridging the gap between fact 
writing and fiction, 


That’s enough to convey the idea. It illus- 
trates what is meant by getting into your writ- 
ing what the characters feel and think, rather 
than just making bald statements. If your 
“drunk” scene needs more elaboration you can 
continue: “And about it something altogether 
sinister. He made what to him was a dignified 
exit from the room, lurching along on legs that 
had mysteriously acquired double joints. But 
Angus was now having trouble with the stairs, 
just as many a jolly good fellow before him in 
similar circumstances. Strange how those steps 
had increased in number. Still more strange that 
they kept bobbing up and down. Those double- 
jointed legs betrayed him, slithering from under 
him like unsteady props, and like a fuzzy cater- 
pillar Angus, having negotiated half the flight, 
rolled ignonimously down to the bottom.” 

This is what a little imagination produces in 
the way of descriptive -vords and phrases. It 
gives us not only a colorful picture but a cer- 
tain amount of delineation of character. Then 
why be content to say, ““He was pretty drunk. 
In fact, he staggered, lurching from side to side 
like a drunken sailor”? Imagine a polished writer 
saying that! 

Here is another example: Poor: She hastily 
grabbed at him and missed. Better: Lucile’s 
hasty lunge to grab Fido missed connections, 
and with the lunge she missed her footing and 
sprawled full length into a gutter—a common 
sidewalk gutter poorly drained and filled with 
debris which clung to her clothes.” 

Another relating to age. Poor: He was about 
thirty-six. Better: He must have been on the 
late side of thirty. One about eyebrows: Poor: 
She raised her eyebrows. Or: She raised incredu- 
lous eyebrows. Better: She raised golden Eye- 
lashes the fraction of an inch. This one for good 
night: “Good night; pleasant dreams.” Befter: 
“Night; happy landings.” 

If some of the phrases mentioned do not 
strike you as “right” even yet, practice better- 
ing them for yourself. It will test that fallacy 
which many people have that they can write 
better than writers who are selling. And here 
are a few more ideas for you to study and, if 
possible, to improve upon in wording: Poor: 
Her heart went out to him. Better: She felt the 
smooth charm of the man, felt herself cradled 
in it. Poor: She was greatly disappointed. Bet- 
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ter: Disappointment stung her. She sighed. 
Poor: I like you. Better: Lady, you’re doing my 
heart no good at all. Poor: His doubt disap- 
peared. Better: Doubt dropped from him like 
a coat. Poor: His kiss made her tingle from 
shoe tops to hair tips. Better: Fresh warm lips 
that sent a warm rush of fire through her, and 
made an alternating current of her nerves. 


Which of the following do you consider bet- 
ter? “A myriad lights gleamed along the shore,” 
or “And the shore was studded with strings of 
diamonds.” “He decided he liked the way her 
long lashes swept upward,” or “He seemed to 
be calculating the length of Mina’s lashes. His 
ideas began to get all mixed up with those 
lashes.” ‘She liked the house for a home,” or 
“She adopted the bungalow and pretended she 
was hanging out towels on the back porch while 
Harry pushed the lawn mower across the patch 
of front lawn.” 


Here are a number of wordings from which 
you can prepare your own “poor” and “better” 
ideas, the latter being the selection of words 
which produces a better illusion or mind-idea 
in the reader—phrases which are aptly turned: 
“Baptism of remorse,” “Like the last sob at the 
grave,” “His words sparkled and crackled.” 
“She made no outcry as she fell, and her white 
evening gown glinted like silver in the beams 
of the horrified moon.” “He regarded death 
with clinical detachment.” ‘ “You needn’t hold 
my hand,’ she said coldly; ‘I won’t hit you.’ ” 
“Spare my blushes, Constance!” “J. J. was in 
a frothing stew of a rage.” “He took that mo- 
ment to come up—serene and smiling on the 
surface.” “Suffering grapefruit! what an ex- 
istence.” “Glory held her in its spell.” ‘She 
laughed and the room was filled with a warm, 
enchanting excitement.” | 

Similarly you can begin collecting all types 
and manner of expressions as substitutes for the 
usual, ““Good God!” “Great God!” and the col- 
lection will not only prove profitable but you 
can coin some of your own which may replace 
the trite words ordinarily used. For instance, 
“Laughing hyenas!” “Grinning catamounts!” 
“By the Beard of the Great Ghandi,” “Holy 
Pumpkins!” Naturally, the selections, when 
used, must fit into the context. Let your mind 
labor until mentally you are black and blue in 
the face. It’s splendid word exercise. 


In serious expressions, how do you like these? 
Can you improve any on them? “Behind them 
the music spilled out in waves, out into the 
fragrant night.” “He was gathering up the 
glory of the night and pouring it back in a 
cascade of song.” “At least she had human feel- 
ings. She wasn’t a little white icicle. A tinkling 
silver icicle.” ‘The incident is eloquent.” “She 
loves the art of being a woman.” “They were 
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the eyes of a child or perhaps an appealing kit- 
ten begging to be taken into your lap and cud- 
dled tenderly.” ‘Her eyes sparkled with pleas- 
ant, tingling fright.” “Her laughter had bubbled 
like a child’s in dangerous mischief.” ‘One 
glimpse of them together would have shot Cel- 
den’s blood pressure up to a new all-time high.” 

Now for another idea which helps. Copy 
good story openings that you run across in your 
reading; e.g.: 

On a certain day of March—the ninth, to be 
exact—all the birds that have been wintering 
fashionably in Egypt arrive in a body to open 
the season at Corfu, so that its ancient groves of 
oak and ilex and honeycombed olives, only the 
day before quite gray and silent, burst into sud- 
den song. 


For practice, transplant this into the apple 
orchards of Pennsylvania or Virginia or the 
Ozarks or the State of Washington. 


Here is another, suggesting a way of intro- 
ducing hero and heroine in a few words: 

Colonel Charles Lee Allenby considered he 
had done a wise thing in kicking Preston Pat- 
ton (Pat for short) out of his advertising firm. 
A whipper-snapper was Preston—always mixing 
business with pleasure—the pleasure in this case 
being Mary-Elizabeth, the Colonel’s daughter. 


Or take another example: 


He was the youngest full professional on the 
faculty; one of those men whose mental processes 
fall naturally into algebraic patterns, whose 
thoughts are shaped in symbols, who reduce 
every problem to a geometric diagram, who can 
plot the curve of a blossoming lady’s slipper in 
the woods in June. 


Now follow the same method with the clos- 
ing of the short story. You will find the prac- 
tice of noting down clever examples exceedingly 
well worth while. Watch particularly for plot 
endings which “twist” or come out unex- 
pectedly. 

Do the same with transitions, bits of narra- 
tion, various scenes and incidents. Take a typi- 
cal love scene, one which held you spellbound. 
Dissect it until you discover how the nakedness 
of reality is clothed with beautiful flowers and 
fig leaves, how the illusion of the moon, the 
waves, the air, the scent of flowers, the land- 
scape—everything—is injected in such a way 
as to cause the mind to create its own romantic 
illusion. 

If I have made my meaning clear, of course, 
the reader will understand that collecting and 


' writing down effective words, phrases and inci- 


dents from the work of skilled writers is in- 
tended as an exercise by means of which he will 
acquire the “feel” of their methods—just as the 
artist copies the works of the masters, not for 
the sake of copying, but so that he may make 
their tricks of technique part of his own equip- 
ment. 
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Abingdon Press (The), 150 Sth Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Religious, ethical, church school books; religious edu- 
cation texts; history, hymnody, philosophy. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Royalties. John W. Langdale. 

Moungin Publishi Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, Divi- 
sion of The Wise Book Co., Inc. Juvenile reprints. No new mate- 
rial wanted. 

Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacoft St., Boston (35 titles yearly.) 
Textbovks for high schools and junior high -chools. Royalties. 
Paul V. Bacon, editor-in-chief. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, 3457 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia. Works on political and social science. 

American Baptist Publication Society (The), 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (See The Judson Press.) 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. (60 
to 80 titles yearly.) School and college textbooks. Royalties. 
Livengood. 

American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(20 to 30 titles yearly.) Bibliographies, reading courses, books 
on all aspects and types of library service. Does not invite 
general submissions. Royalties. E. O. Fontaine. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 353 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, (3 to 5 titles yearly.) Technical and educational books on 
photography, photo engraving. Preliminary cox:espondence nec- 
paar. Outright purchase; occasionally royalties. Frank R. 

raprie. 

American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chi- 
cago. (10 to 15 titles yearly.) Technical books, all kinds. 
Outright purchase. James McKinney. 

Tract Society, 7 West 45th St., New York. Religious 
books, translations, reprints (50,000-60,000); tracts (1000-1500 
words). Royalties, outright purchase, frequently author’s ex- 
pense. Edwin Noah Hardy, Dr. E. N. Hardy. 

_Anderson (The W. H.) Co., 524 Main St., Cincinnati, O, (12 
titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties. George C. Trautwein. 

Antioch Press (The), Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Up to 10 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, translations, essays, reprints of poetry. 
drama. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. Write beiore 
submitting MSS. Freeman Champney, Mgr. 

Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York. 
(General publishers.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, autobi- 
ography, memoirs, books on psychology, sociology, journalism, 
history. Juveniles; books for older boys and girls. Hymn 
books; books dealing with the drama; travel_books. Textbooks. 
Royalties; occasionally outright purchase. Trade publications: 
Francis G. Wickware, John L. B. Williams, C. Gibson Schaeffer, 
Eds. Educational Dept.; Dana H. Ferrin, editor-in-chief; Fred- 
erick S. Pease, dice Secondary school texts, Carl Van Ness. 
Hymn books, Caroline G. Parker. Medical, Ralph Steffens. 
Spanish, Juan Cabrera. 

Arcadia House, (Godwin Publisher, Inc.) 66 Fifth Ave., New 
a Clean romantic novels, 65,000 words. Royalties. Sam 

url. 

Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 112 W. 46th St., 
New York. (10 titles yearly.) Textbooks on architectural art, 
textiles, interior decoration. Technical works, translations, ref- 
erence and standard works. Royalties, occasionally author’s ex- 
pense. W. M. McRostie. 

Argus Books, Inc., 333 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (5 to 10 titles 
yearly.) De luxe books. Ben Abramson. Does not solicit MSS. 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Religious and inspirational books and pamphlets; camp- 
ing, recreation, religious group work. Royalties, occasionally 
author’s expense. S. M. Keeney. : 

Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (30 titles 
yearly.) (Publishes with Little, Brown & Co.) Novels (50,000 
to 200,000). Non-fiction; biography, history, essays, biology, 
inspirational books. Textbooks, short-stories, plays. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction, 10 years and older. Royalties. Edward 


eeks. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (6 to 8 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction (15,000 to 18,000 words), 
Christian S-. eo ages 4 to 15; no fairy tales. Outright 
purchase. J. G. Youngquist, Gen’l Mgr. 

Augustin (J. J.) Publisher, 30 Irving Pl., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) American Indian, science, history non-fiction. 
12 to 15% royalties. 

Press, 900 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (4 to 6 titles 
yearly.) Local history and sociology books. Royalties, outright 
purchase. A, Monroe Aurand, Jr. 


Baker (Walter H.) Company, Inc., 178 Tremont St., Boston, 
Plays, platform readings, material for entertainment. Special 
day programs for schools. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Bancroft-Whitney Co., 200 McAllister St., San Francisco. (100 
titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties, outright purchase, some- 
times author’s expense. 

Bankers Publishing Co., 475 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (4 
titles yearly.) Banking and finance books. Keith F. Warren. 

Banks & Co., 911 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Law books. Out- 
right purchase or royalties. 


Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 3730 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. (15 to 50 titles yearly.) Law texts, state statutes, 
digests, etc. Outright purchase. 

_ Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (20 to 30 
titles yearly.) Textbooks on physical education, health; works 
on leisure, recreation; pageants, folk dancing, music, health, 
games, novelties. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 
John Barnes Pratt, John Lowell Pratt. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York. College text- 
bouks, technical works. Royalties. A. W. Littlefield. 

Barrows (M.) & Co., 286 Sth Ave., New York. (6 titles year- 
ly.) Home economics, nursing books. Royalties. H. Tanner 

sen, 


Basic Books, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. Concise inter- 
pretations of the contemporary scene; scientific, political, eco- 
nomic, cultural subjects, at present chiefly written to order. 
Royalties. Paul Gra’ 

Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston, (12 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophical, ethical, educational, relig- 
ious textbooks, plays. Juvenile non-fiction, religious, educa- 
tional. Royalties or outright purchase. W. Forbes Robertson. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, (15 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile non-fiction 6 to 14 years, for school reading; 
biography, history, travel, geography, agriculture, music, handi- 
craft, as applied to elementary grade schools. Schoolroom helps. 
Plays, entertainments, dialogues, games, cutouts. Royalties or 
outright purchase. J. C. Sindelar. 

Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
296 Broadway, New York. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Single 
volume and encyclopedic law texts for all states, annotated 
statutes, form books, reports. 

Benziger Brothers, 26 Park Place, New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Catholic religious books. Juveniles. 

_ Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n, 843 N. Wells St., Chicago. 
Evangelical books and tracts. Royalties, outright purchase, or 
author’s expense. Wm. Watson, Mgr. (Includes Moody Col- 
portage Library; Evangel Booklets.) 

_Black Cat Press, 4940 Winthrop Ave., Chicago, (15 to 30 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction. Plays, readings. Poetry. Trans- 
lations. Reprints. Royalties. Norman W. Toigue, Director. 

Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia. Non-fiction; science, agriculture, technical, medicine, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, chemistry, physics, biology, etc. Textbooks 
for students and graduate practitioners. Royalties. C. V. 
Brownlow. 

Bloch Publi: Co., 31 W. 3ist St., New York. (15 titles 
yearly.) Jewish fiction, juveniles, educational books, antholog- 
ies. Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s expense. 

Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. Reprint 
editions of novels, non-fiction, juveniles. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. 
(75 titles yearly.) Novels, 60,000 words up, all types. Juve- 
niles; teen ages, 40,000 words up. Non-fiction, adult and juve- 
nile; biography, travel, pular science, litics, sociology, re- 
ligion, 60,000 words up. Textbooks for schools and grades. Law 
books. Royalties. General publications, D. Chambers; text- 

ks, Lowe Berger; law books, R. L. Moorhead. 

Bowker (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. Book-trade 
reference books and -periodicals, 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New York. Scouting 
handbooks. No remuneration. F. S. Martin. 

_ Bridgman Publishers, Inc., 145 4th St., Pelham, N. Y. (4 
titles yearly.) Textbooks on art education. Royalties; out- 
right purchase. Geo. B. Bridgman. 

_ Bruce Publishing Co., 524 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. (50 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; teachers’ professional, religious. 
Catholic textbooks for elementary, secondary schools, colleges. 
Royalties. Wm. G. and Wm. C. Bruce. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (30 to 40 titles 
yearly.) Entertainment material, plays, recitations, monologues 
games, special day material; especially full evening plays and 
novelty stunts. Outright purchase. W. N. Bugbee. 

Business Bourse, 80 W. 40th St., New York. (12 titles yearly.) 
Business, economic, psychological, and unusual types of non- 
fiction (60,000). Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. J. 
George Frederick. 


Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (75 to 100 titles 
pert) Law and law textbooks; anything pertaining to law. 

oyalties, outright purchase, sometimes author’s expense. 

Cameron Publishing Co., Woodmont, Conn. (5 titles yearly.) 
Technical books dealing with motion and sound pictures, radio, 
television. Outright purchase. 

Carlyle House, 535 5th Ave., New York. Novels, circulating 
library appeal (60,000-75,000), popular, sexy, modern. Non- 
fiction with popular appeal; no technical works. Health works. 
Amusing exposes on social, political, and economic subjects. 
Royalties. 

Cornagie Institution of Washington, 1530 P St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Scientific books. 
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Caspar, Krueger Dory Co., 772 N. Water St., Milwaukee. (60 
to 70 titles yearly.) Educational and technical works. 

Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy St., N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Educational treatises, religious and schoo! text- 
books, research bulletins. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. (30 titles yearly.) Fic- 
tion and non-fiction especially by Western rears: poetry; juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction oyalties. J. H. Gipson. 

Chemical Publishing Co., 148 Lafayette St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, chemistry and technology. Royalties. 

Chicago Medical Book Co., 435 S. Honore St., Chicago. Med- 
ical books 

Clark (Arthur H.) Co., 1214 So. Brand Blvd., Glendale, Calif. 
(10 to 12 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, history, travel, 
sociology, economics. Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or 
author’s expense. 

Clode (Edward J.), Inc., 156 5th Ave., New York. (15 titles 
yearly.) Novels; popular themes, principally detective or Wes- 
terns (75,000). Royalties. 

Clute (Willard N.) & Co., 5257 Hinesley Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. (2 to 3 titles yearly.) Technical works = _——. Au- 
thor’s expense. Does not invite submission of 


Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, a (50 titles 
yearly.) Adult non-fiction; biography, philosophy, inspiration, 
sociology. Texthooks. Non-denominational religious and theo- 
logical tooks. Recreational books. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. Pat Beaird. 

Collegiate Press, Inc., Ames, Ia. (12 titles yearly.) Non- 
fiction, text-books, scientific, technical books. Royalties or 
author’s expense. H. E. ingle. 

Collins (Wm.) Sons & Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York. (12 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; religious works; 
reprints. All published in Great Britain; no MSS. considered. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. (80 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, philos- 
ophy, philology, science, popular science, politics, sociology, 
education, religion; texthooks, games and novel- 
ties. Koyalties, or author’s expense. Charles G. Pro 

Comstock Publishing Co., Inc., Cornell Heights, 
(6 to 12 titles yearly.) Educational works on biological science; 
textbooks; non-fiction. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 
W. S. Schaefer. 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. (40 titles yearly.) Novels, religious background 
(Lutheran). Religious and devotional books. Usually outright 
purchase. Does not solicit MSS. 

Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(5 to 15 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, text-books, technical books, 
translations, Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. 

Covici Friede, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. (50 titles year- 
ly.) Serious novels. Non-fiction (75,000-125,000); successful 
New York plays; educational works; translations. Royalties. 
Harold Strauss. 

Coward McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction. uveniles. Royalties, sometimes = purchase. 
Thomas R. Coward, ed.; Rose Dobbs, juvenile ed 

Crime Club, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. (48 titles yearly.) 
Mystery novels, 60,000 to 100,000 words. Royalties. J. W. 
Poling. (Division of Doubleday, Doran.) 

Crofts (F. S.) & Co., 41 Union Square W., New York. (35 to 
40 titles yearly.) College textbooks. Royalties. F. S. Crofts. 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 393 4th Ave., New York. (50 to 
100 titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction, adult and juvenile; biog- 
raphy, history, travel, science, handicraft, fine arts, music, edu- 
cation, business. Royalties (10 to 15 per cent). 

Crown Publishers, 444 4th Ave., New York. General classics, 
music, not timely subjects. Prefers books subject to illustra- 
tion. Royalties. E. Wartels. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 470 4th Ave., New York. (16 titles 
yearly) Juveniles, all types. Royalties or outright purchase. 


Davis (F. A.) Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. (10 to 20 
titles yearly.) Medical, nursing, scientific, educational text- 
books, technical works. Royalties, occasionally outright pur- 
chase, or author’s expense. 

Daye (Stephen) Press, Brattleboro, Vt. (10 titles yearly.) 
Elementary ag ce A New England non-fiction and ski material. 
Royalties. John Hooper. 

Day (The John) Co., 386 4th Ave., New York. (20 titles 
early.) Novels. Aw fiction. Poetry. Translations. Royalties. 
Richard J. Walsh, Pear] S. Buck. 


De La Mare (A. T.) Co., 448 W. 37th St., New York. (5 titles 
yearly.) Garden books. 10 per cent royalties. 

Derrydale Press, 127 E. 34th St., New York. (15 titles year- 
ly.) Books on sport; fox hunting, racing, shooting, fishing (not 
athietics.) Sporting classics. oyalties, outright purchase or 
author’s expense. 

Dial Press Inc., 152 W. 13th St., New York. (8 to 70 titles 
yearly.) Novels, all types (80,000 to 100,000), with American 
settings. Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, philosophy, 
science, fine arts, anthologies. Poetry; short-story collections. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Grenville Vernon. 


Ditson (Oliver) Company, Inc., 359 Boylston St., Boston. 
Music and music manuals; textbooks. Royalties or outright 
purchase. William Arms Fisher, Vice Pres. 

Dodd, ead & Co., 449 4th Ave., New York. (150 titles 
yearly.) Novels (70,000 up). Juveniles, ages 10 to 15. Non-fic- 
tion, adult and juvenile; travel, biography, nature, essays, arts 
and crafts. Poetry; plays. Royalties, occasionally outright pur- 
chase. Dodd. 

Dodge Publishing Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York. (35 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, translations (75,000 to 125,000 
words). Royalties. Bruce McClure. 

Donohue (M. A.) & Co., 701 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (25 
titles vara ) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; fairy tales. Re- 
prints. Gift books. Outright purchase. not solicit manu- 
scripts. 
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Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, New York, and 14 W. 
49th St... New York. (200 titles yearly.) Novels; mystery 
stories. Juveniles. All types of non-fiction. Verse. Transla- 
tions. Reprints. Text-books. Royalties. Harry FE. Maule, Edi- 
tor; J. W. Poling, Kenneth McCormick, Assoc. Eds.; Margaret 
Lesser, editor Junior Book Dept. 

Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Commercial art, mechanical, technical books; practical books for 
home study. Royalties. S. W. Drake. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (40 
titles yearly.) Plays, especially 3-act plays with one set, bal- 
anced cast or all men or women. Readings. Outright purchase, 
occasionally royalties. 

Duke University Press, Durham, N.C. Scholarly works; mf 
ae and religious. Royalties or author’s expense. i. 

wire. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York. (150 
titles yearly.) Novels of permanent literary value; mystery and 
detective fiction. Non-fiction; religion, travel, fine arts, bio- 
graphy, memoirs, belles lettres, history, science, psychology, 
psychics, child culture. Poetry. Textbooks, technical works, 
translations, calendars, reference works. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. George Moreby Acklom. 


Eerdmans (William B.) Publishing Co., 234-Pearl S., N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (40 titles yearly.) Religious works—non- 
fiction, novels (30,000 to 60,000 words). Royalties, sometimes 
author’s expense, 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. (50 titles yearly.) 
Amateur entertainments; plays for children and adults; oper- 
ettas, plays and entertainments for schools and churches. Out- 
right purchase. H. C. Eldridge. 

Europa 916 South Blvd., New York. (2-3 titles yearly.) 
Literature by outstanding authors and gifted ‘“‘new Americans” 
of — racial groups, in their native tongues. Royalties. 

cheer. 


Farrar & yo Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, ali. types. Non-fiction—philosophy, biog- 
raphy, social sciences. Poetry, short-stories, plays. translations. 

uvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. =e textbooks. 

oyalties. John > A textbooks, James Van Toor. 


Faxon (F. W.) Co., 83 Francis St., Boston. (6 — rly. 
Indexes, bibliographies, library references. Royalties — 


Financial Pub! Co., 9 Newbury St., Reston, (4 titles 
yeasty.) Financial and statistical tables. Royalties. Charles H. 

ushee. 

Fischer (J.) & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York. (100 titles 


yearly.) “ee works, organ music, action-songs, entertain- 
ments for schools. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 11 E. 38h St., New York. 
(30 titles yearly.) Plays, restos minstrels, entertainments. 
Does not invite submission of MSS. 

_ Flanagan (A.) Co., 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (10 to 15 
titles yearly.) Educational works, textbooks, teachers’ aids. 
Plays and entertainments for schools. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, 6 to 14 years. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1255 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Text- 
hooks; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. R W. Follett. 

Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa, Tech- 
nical books; mathematics, physics, electrical engineering. No 
manuscripts considered. Rollin L. Charles. 

Freethought Press Association (The), 317 E. 34th St., New 
York. Books on freethought and athiesm. Invites manuscripts. 
Rates not stated. Joseph Lewis, 

French (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New York. Plays for ama- 
teurs, Little Theatres, etc. Royalties or outright purchase. 
(Demands reading fee for considering unsolicited MSS.) 

Friendship Press, 150 5th Ave., New York. (10 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Books on world friendship. Religious books. Juvenile 
—. ages 6 to 12, non-fiction; no fairy tales. Outright pur- 
chase. 

Funk & W: Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. (40 to 50 
titles yearly.) Novels; serious fiction of literary merit, (60, 
words up). Non-fiction, adult; reference books, biography, 
travel, sociology, popular science. Royalties. George Ww. 
Jones, Jr. 

(Lee), Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. Works of per- 


urman 
manent value. 


Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co., 200 5th Ave., New York. (5 
titles yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, cutouts, novelties, ideas. 
Outright purchase, occasionally royalties. A. R. Gabriel. 


Garden City Pub Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. (120 
titles yearly.) Reprint non-fiction, juveniles. Few manuscripts 
ee Royalties. Sometimes at author’s expense. H. B. 

rownell, 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton P1., Boston. (150 titles 
yearly.) o_o textbooks for schools and colleges. Roy- 
alties. E. N. Stevens. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
early.) Non-fiction, textbooks; history, law, English, foreign 
anguages, ie mathematics, commerce, Specializes in texts, 
outlines, drill devices, and reviews for elementary, high school, 
and college use. Royalties. H. A. Lerner. 

Godwin, Publi » Inc. (Arcadia House) 66 5th Ave., tage 
York. (50 titles yearly.) Light fiction, sex novels; books 
permanent value (65,000 up). Royalties. Prefers query. S. r 


Fanelly. 


Goldsmith Publishing 
Juvenile fiction, 8 to 16 years (45,000 to 50,000 wo: 
right purchase. T. B. Dunn, 

Gorham (Edwin S.), Inc., 18 W. 45th St., New York. Reli- 
ge books. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 

Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. (12 titles yearly.) Re- 
* ious books; poetry; plays, readings, novels. Adult and juve- 
ie non-fiction, Outright purchase or royalties. C. E. Brown. 

Gotham House, Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., New York. (Up to 12 
titles yearly.) General publishers; emphasis on non-fiction, 
novels of high standard (up to 100,000.) Royalties. Co! B. 
Taylor. No unsolicited material wanted at present. 
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G » Publisher, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (60 
titles yearly.) Novels, including Westerns; adult non-fiction; 
biography, psychology, science, education. Reprints. Royalties. 

. Friedman. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Commercial education texthooks; business books 
(1000-2000 words). Royalties, outright purchase. C. I. Blanchard. 
(24 titles 
Non- 
Denis 


Greystone Press (The), 11 W. 42nd St. ,New York. 
yearly.) Novels of literary and appeal. 
fiction; biography, history and travel works. Royalties. 
Hendricks. 
fiction 


1140 Broadway, New “fork. 
. Juergens. 


Grosset & lap, 
and non-fiction. Reprint adult fiction. Royalties. 


Hale (E. M.) and Co., 3100 E. Cherry St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(10 to 20 titles yearly.) Baecesionsl > publishers. Text-books 
and work books; buys juvenile fiction for supplementary 
readers. Royalties. E. M. Hale. 


Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 116 Newbury St., Boston. (20 
to 30 titles yearly.) Principally non-fiction, adult and juvenile; 
biography, travel, art, philosophy, popular science. John S. 
Royalties. 

all & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
i to 10 titles yearly.) Grammar and high-school textbooks. 
Choral music for schools. Royalties or 
outright purchase . 


_ Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. (120 
titles yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, history, pe. 
eral literature. Children’s books. Textbooks, college and hi 
schools. Royalties. 


Harlow Publishing Co., 3d and Harvey Sts., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (25 titles yearly.) Law and school textbooks; history, 
philesophy, classics. oyalties, outright purchase or author’s 
expense. Victor E. Harlow. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (250 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, re- 
ligion, travel, history, etc. Textbooks; gift 
books; translations; edical, business, industrial monographs. 
Poetry. Juveniles, all sees fairy tales. Saxton, editorial 


Submit outline first. 


director. Juvenile editor, Miss Ida Louise Raymond; business, 
Ordway Tead; college textbooks, F. S. MacGregor; highschool 
textbooks, R. M. Pearson; religious, Eugene Exman. Royalties. 


(The), 2046 E. 7ist St., Cleveland, 


Harter Publishing Co. 
Royalties or outright 


Ohio. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 
purchase. Mrs. M. H. Kurtz. 


Harvard University 


38 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(100 titles yearly.) fi 


Press, 
Scholarly books, non-fiction in all fields. 


Royalties. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. (80 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, technical works for schools, colleges. Roy- 
alties. Frank W. Scott. 


Helburn (Wm.), Inc., 15 E. 55th St., New York. (6 titles 
a) Architectural and industrial and decorative art books. 

oyalties or author’s expense. M. L. Helburn, Pres. 

Herder (B.) Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
(25 titles Catholic religious novels. Catholic non- 
fiction; biography, history, science, education, religion. Text- 
books. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Hillman-Curl, Inc., 66 5th Ave., New York. Distinctive fiction 
and non-fiction. Games and novelties. Royalties. Sam Curl. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 5 Union Square, W., New 
York. to 10 titles yearly.) Educational books. Texthooks— 
elementary and high school. Music. Royalties, occasionally 
outright purchase. Thomas N. Hinds. 

Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc., — Book Dept., Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 E, 33rd St., New Yor 

Holiday House, 225 eng St., New York. (10 to 15 titles 
yuveniles—fiction (few fairy tales), non-fiction, trans- 

tions, reprints. Royalties. Vernon A. Ives. 

Holt (Henry) & Company, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles. Non-fiction; hu- 
morous and serious, business. Poetry. High-school and college 
textbooks. Royalties. Richard Thornton, president, trade Dept. ; 
Bent Loveland, high school Dept.; Thomas J. Wilson, college 

lept 

Hopkins (John H.) & Son, Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. (24 
titles. yearly.) Novels—65,000 words. Royalties. Irving G. Hop- 
ins. 

Horizon House, 320 E. 45th St., New York. Novels and non- 
fiction of social significance at literary distinction. Technical 
books. Royalties. Eugene Foeldes. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. (200 titles yearly.) 
Novels, all types. Non-fiction, serious and religious. ‘ext- 
books, technical works, classical collections, reference works. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 5 to 16. Royalties. Fer- 
ris Greenslet. 

Humphries (Bruce), Inc., 306 Stuart St., Boston. (100 titles 
yearly.) hove non-fiction, text-books, religious works, plays, 
readings, poetry, translations; juvenile fiction. Royalties, occa- 
= outright purchase or author’s expense. Edmund R. 

rown. 


Inman (Maurice), Inc., 620 — Ave., New York. Reprints of 
rare books and standard wor 

International Publishers, a y Ave., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult; history, philosophy, politics, 
sociology, education, economics, —e, specializes in books 
from Marxian bf seen Translations oyalties. 

International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 5 to 30 titles 
yearly.) textbooks; juvenile non-fiction. Royalties. 


Jewish Publication of America, 225 S. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia. Jewish subjects. Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juve- 
nile. Textbooks: volumes of short-stories, poetry, plays; trans- 
lations. Juveniles; fairy tales. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Prof. Husik. 

Johns Hopkins cae, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Baltimore, 
Md, (35 ae yearly.) Non-fiction; scientific, history, prostion® 
science, political es medicine, general ks. Does not 
solicit manuscripts. oyalties or author’s expense. 
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Jones (Marshall) _Company, 212 Summer St., Boston. (10 to 
20 titles yearly.) “University Club’’ novels. Distinctive non- 
technical books, books that 
appeal to a special market. Prefers prelimina > - 
alties. H. B. Doust, Pres. 

itles yearly. gricultura arden 
books (20,000 and up). Royalties. 

Judson Press (The), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (20 
to 30 titles yearly.) Religious, theological, religious educational 
works, especially Baptist. Some fiction adapted to children and 
young people. Royalties, outright purchase, sometimes author’s 
expense. Mitchell Bronk, D.D. 


Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, (15 titles 


m=" Dog books. Not in market for MSS. Royalties. Will 
udy 
Kaleidograph Press, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. (15 to 20 


titles yearly.) Books on poetry and poetry writing: books of 
verse. Royalties or cooperative basis. Annual contest for poetry 
books. Whitney Montgomery. 
Kendall (Claude), 381 4th Ave., New York. Novels, popular 
themes. Non-fiction. Juveniles. Translations. Royalties. 
Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) a and non-fiction. (80,000). Juveniles (50,000). 
Catholic religious, historical, philosophical works, translations. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Arthur Kenedy. 
_.Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa, (5 to 10 titles yearly.) 
Visual instruction books. Royalties. G. E. Hamilton. 


Kinsey (H. C.) & Co., Inc., 105 W. 40th St., New York. (14 


les Fa yearly). Novels, popular themes; non-fiction, 70,000 
words or more. 
Knight Publishers, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. (24 titles 
yearly.) Novels; important non-fiction books, especially bio 
(60,000-200,000); translations. Royalties. Burton 
offman. 


Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York. (75 
titles yearly.) Novels, high quality. Non-fiction, not too tech- 
nical, Poetry. Occasional. Juveniles. Translations. Royalties. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 320 E. 21st St., Chicago; 76 9th Ave., New 
York; 770 Mission St., San Francisco; Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex.; 441_W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. (30-50 titles 
yearly, ) Educational books. Royalties. Herbert F. Hancox. 

Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co. (The), Aqueduct Bldg., 
7 N. Y. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Law books prepared 
»y sta 


Lea & Febiger, 600 Washington Sq., Philadelphia. (25 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; medical, dental, pharmaceutical, nursing, 
agricultural, general scientific books. Royalties. W. D ilcox. 


Leisure League of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
(10 to 20 titles yearly.) Instruction books in games, 20,000- 
——- Hobbies. Royalties or outright purchase. Henry 

enouf, 


Lippincott (J. B.) Company, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia. (75 
to 100 general titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles 
(50,000 to 75,000), 12 to 16 years; rarely fairy tales. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile, all types. Textbooks. Specializes in 
biography, history, art, fiction, educational and medical works. 
Rarely poetry or essays. Royalties; occasional outright pur- 
chase. J. Jefferson Jones; B. Lippincott. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. (80 titles year- 
ly.) Novels, high literary standard (60,000 up). Adult and juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction; inspiration, biography, travel, drama, 
home economics, psychology. Textbooks; 3-act produced plays; 
legal works. Royalties; occasional outright purchase. General 
literature, Herbert F. Jenkins; school books, James W. Sher- 
man; legal, Arthur Duhig. 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 4th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, adult and juvenile (over 60, 
words). Translations. Royalties. Arthur Pell. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 114 5th Ave., New York. (200 to 300 
titles yearly.) Novels, few, carefully selected. Juveniles, 6 to 
18 years; historical or present-day types. Textbooks. Non- 
fiction; biography, science, philosophy, travel, essays, technical 
and reference books. Plays; three-act comedies, 10 or 12 char- 
acters. Royalties. General MSS., E. E. Mills. College text- 
books, A. Walker. Elementary textbooks, William R. Crowley. 
Juveniles, Bertha L. Gunterman. Plays, L. H. Christy. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. (20 
or more titles yearly.) Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Novels 
(up to 100,000). Recdiedions serious works. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. 

Lutheran Book Concern, 55 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio. (20 
to 25 titles yearly.) Ralicious works; juvenile fiction. Outright 
purchase, . H. Bornbirer. 

Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. (7 titles yearly.) 
Religious and scientific translations. Royal- 
ties or author’s expense. Neuman, Box 573, Burling- 
ton, Ia. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, (15 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; supplementary reading books. Royalties 
or outright purchase. J. W. Carnahan. 


Co. (The), 386 4th Ave., New_York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Tovel, popular themes. Juvenile fiction, non-fiction. 
iography; belles lettres; translations. Royalties, occasionally 


outright purchase. (Requires synopsis and sample chapters for 


preliminary consideration; do not submit complete MSS. unless 
requested. ) 
Macmillan Co. (The), 60 5th Ave., New York. (Over 500 


titles yearly.) Books in every field. Novels (60,000 up), non- 
fiction (70,000 up), adult and juvenile; biography, economics, 
travel, scientific, reli ion, world problems. Technical works. 
Textbooks; science. Jerse, translations, classical oneees 
uveniles, all ages; Royalties. Harold S. Latham, A. J. Putnam, 
ois D. Cole, W. . Doerflinger, Howard S. Cady, Ellen F. 
Shippen; Doris S. Patee, juvenile. 


Macrae, Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels. uveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, adult; 
biography, travel, nat e. ift books. Royalties or outright 
purchase, Edward Shu on. 
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Manual Arts Press (The), 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 
Textbooks and reference books on industrial education, home 
economics, the arts, and handicrafts. Royalties. Chas. A. 
Bennett. 

McBride (Robert M.) & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Novels, literary quality, popular appeal, humor. 
Juveniles, ages 12 to 18; rarely fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile; biography, history, travel, popular science, includ- 
ing medicine. Royalties. T. R. Smith. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W, 42d St., New York. (170 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult, science, social science; political 
science, agriculture, business, economics, engineering. Text- 
books. Royalties. 

M (David) Company, 604 S. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (30 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages. _ Scientific, busi- 
ness, technical ks, classical collections, dictionaries, mis- 
cellany. Royalties—10 per cent of retail price. Margery McKay. 


McLoughlin Brothers, 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. (80 to 
100 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fiction and non-fiction. 
Specializes in painting, toy, and linen books in color. Outright 
purchase or royalties. Edw. O. Clark, Jr. 

McVey (John Joseph), 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia. Educa- 
tional and technical books. Outright purchase. 

Medical Art Agency, 4444 Reservoir Rd., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. Medical books, medical prints. qm outright pur- 
chase, sometimes author’s expense. F. J. Rebman. 

titl early.) Religious works, plays, pageants for special days. 
Games. novelties. “Outright purchase. P. A. Wood, Pres. 

Merrill (Charles E.) Company, 381 4th Ave., New York. (12 
to 50 titles yearly.) Elementary and high school textbooks. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Elsa Beust. 

Messner (Julian), Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York. Novels, 
high el quality, popular appee Adult non-fiction. Juve- 
a: nd if exceptional. Royalties. Julian Messner. 

Metropolitan Press, 40 N. W. 9th St., Portland, Ore. (10 to 
15 titles yearly.) Non-fiction. Textbooks. Juveniles. (100,000 
words.) Royalties. 

Military Service Publishing Co., 100 Telegraph Bldg., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Military text-books and technical Cooks. Royalties 
and outright purchase. B. A. Brown. 

Mill (M. S.) Co., Inc., 286 Sth Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Novels; light romance, detective stories, novels of the 
American scene. Royalties. 

Minton, Balch & Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York. (Associated 
with Putnam’s.) <5 

Modern Age Books, 155 E. 44th St., New York. Fiction, 
non-fiction, books of social significance. Royalties. 

Modern Library, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (20 titles 
yearly.) Reprints, anthologies. No manuscripts considered. 

Morehouse Publishing Co. (The), 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee. (50 titles yearly.) Episcopal religious literature. 
Religious education. Gift books. Royalties, occasionally au- 
thor’s expense. C, P. Morehouse. 

Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (50 
or more titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 up), literary and popu- 
lar; mystery stories. Non-fiction; biography, history, economics. 
uveniles. Translations. Little try. Few games and novelties. 

oyalties, outright purchase. Frances Phillips. 

Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 3523 Pine St., St. Louis. (35 titles 
yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psychology, sur- 
gery books; college texts on biology, chemistry, bacteriology, 
health, psychology, etc. 10 per cent royalties, rarely author's 
expense. Paul Raabe. 

Mussey, (Barrows) Inc., 100 Sth Ave., New York. (20 to 40 
titles yearly.) Noa fection "(40,000 up); a few translations. Juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties, sometimes outright pur- 
chase. Barrows Mussey. 


tional Home Library Foundation, Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. (20 titles yearly.) Novels and _ non-fiction. 
Text-books. Poetry. Reprints. Juvenile fiction. (60,000-100,000 
words.) Outright purchase. Sherman F. Mittell. 

National Library Press, 110 W. 42nd St., New York. Hand- 
books on home-study subjects. Royalties. M. Fryefield. 

National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia. 
Religious books, Bibles, Bible studies, biography, general works. 
Juvenile non-fiction, preferably Bible stories. Royalties, seldom 
outright purchase. Harry V. Meyer. 

Naylor Co., 918 N. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, Texas, (25 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction. Text-books. Plays, readings. 
Poetry. Translations. Games, novelties. Juveniles. Royalties 
or author’s expense. (30,000-75,000 words.) Joe O. Naylor. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. (35 titles 

early.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; fairy tales. 

eligious works. Textbooks for supplementary reading, college 
textbooks, classical collections, Dictionaries, encyclopedias. Roy- 
alties. 

Newson & Company, 72 5th Ave., New York; 2500 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. (10 titles yearly.) Textbooks, supplementary 
readers, teachers’ books. Royalties. 

New York Labor News Co., 61 Cliff St., New York. Books 
on labor, Socialism, and allied subjects. 


Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 5th Ave., New York. 
(10 to 12 titles yearly.) Debates, public speaking, anthologies. 
Textbooks; English, ethics, geography, hygiene, history, Latin, 
teachers’ helps. Royalties; sometimes outright purchase. J. 
Kendrick Noble, Pres. and Treas. Stanley R. Noble, Vice-Pres. 
and Asst. Treas. 

Northwestern Press (The), 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Entertainment material; plays for a college, societies, 
and general amateur production. utright purchase. L. M. 
Brings. 

Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 5th Ave., New York. (40 titles 
early.) Novels. Non-fiction; per philosophy, etc. Col- 
lege textbooks; technical books. W. W. Norton; M. D. Herter 
Norton; Helen Lincoln, Asst. 


The Author & Journalist 


_ Oxford Book Company, Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York. Con- 
cise high-school text-books, visual aid texts, review books, drill 
books, work-books, educational devices. Invites submission of 
MSS. Royalties or outright purchase. M. H. Kessel. 


Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York. (250 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, music, medicine. Textbooks, 
classical collections, dictionaries, Bibles. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Royalties, or outright purchase, or author’s ex- 
pense. Dr. Howard F. Lowry. 


Paebar Co., Inc. (The), 220 W. 42nd St., New York. Non- 
fiction; text-books, religious, poetry. 


_Page (L. C.) & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston. (15 titles yearly.) 
Novels (60,000-80,000 words), literary quality, popular appeal, 
uplift. Non-fiction (40,000 words up), library or special promo- 
tional appeal; political or social history, handicraft, inspirational, 
self-help, popular economics, popular informative value, Juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction (30,000 words up), educational or 
library appeal. No verse, collections of short-stories, or fan- 
tastic material. Royalties or outright purchase. Edwin P. Guy. 


Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. Ist St., Dayton, Ohio. (50 titles 
yearly.) Plays, entertainments, especially 3-act plays for high- 
ee games, novelties. Outright purchase. Blanche 
’aine Elliott. 


Penn Publishing Co. (The), 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia. (30 
to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 100,000), all types. Non- 
fiction; travel, biography, history, science, education, business, 
sports. Text-books. Plays, entertainments. Juveniles, 7 to 15 
years (45,000 to 70,000); rarely fairy tales. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. F. W. Shoemaker. 


Peter Pauper Press, 629 MacQuesten Parkway, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. (10 titles yearly.) Reprints. Peter Beilenson. 


Phoenix Press, 444 4th Ave., New York. (60 titles yearly.) 
Ranch Western novels, romances, sophisticated love novels, 
mysteries, (no first person), 60,000 words. Prefers synopsis 
first. Outright purchase. E, Wartels. 


Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; scientific, technical, arts-and-crafts, voca- 
tional, commercial, educational, business; technical works. 10 
per cent royalties. Geo. Lamb, Ed.-in-Chief. 


Platt & Munk Co. (The), Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. (15 
to 30 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, non-fiction, ages up to 12. 
Educational books. Outright purchase. A. H. Weak. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York. (100 to 150 titles 
yearly.) College and high school textbooks in fields of liberal 
arts, sciences, commerce, Legal and quasi-legal books; loose- 
leaf tax and legal services. Business books. Royalties. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, (The Westminster 
Press), Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Books related to 
Christian Education. Park Hays Miller, editor.. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (20 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction; literary criticism, philosophy, science, art, govern- 
ment, economics, history. Royalties or author’s expense. Paul 
G. Tomlinson, director, Frank D. Halsey, Asst. director. 
_Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 14 Barclay St., New York. (5 
titles yearly.) Roman Catholic religious books. 10 per cent 
royalties, 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (125 to 
150 titles yearly.) Novels, all types (60,000 to 90,000). Non- 
fiction; travel, science, biography, exploration, etc. College 
textbooks. Successful New York plays. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. Kennett L. Rawson. (Asso- 
ciated with Minton, Balch.) 


Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (20 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. Textbooks. 
Royalties, outright purchase, occasionally author’s expense. 
Textbook and educational publications, C. B. Ulery. Juvenile 
and general, B. B. Harvey. 

Random House, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Limited editions. General works, novels, plays, non- 
fiction, juveniles. Does not read unsolicited MSS. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 325 W._ Huron St., Chicago. (20 titles 
yearly.) Adult non-fiction. Graduation and memory _ books. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Esther Gould. 

Reilly (The Peter) Co., 133 N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 
(1 to 3 titles yearly.) Educational, medical, religious (mostly 
Catholic) books. Author’s expense. 

Reinhold Publis! Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (10 to 
12 titles yearly.) extbooks, technical works on chemistry, 
physics, architecture and drawing. Royalties. F. M. Turner, 
Kenneth Reed. 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 5th Ave., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Novels, Juveniles. Travel and religious works. Text- 
books. Royalties. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. Novels, 
high-grade. Non-fiction; public affairs; social and natural science, 
history, biography. High-grade juveniles. Eugene Reynal; Cur- 
tice Hitchcock, Barry Benefield. Royalties. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 E. 26th St., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Law, science, sociology, psychology, education, busi- 
ness, technical engineering, industrial, aeronautical text-books. 
Royalties. 

Round Table Press, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (10 
to 12 titles yearly.) Religious novels and non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile (40,000-100,000 words). Victor W. Knauth. Royalties; 
occasionally author’s expense. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore, Md. 
Educational works, business textbooks, reference works; book- 
keeping, typewriting, English, commercial arithmetic, etc. Roy- 
alties. Chas. G. Reigner, Fres. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill, (25 
titles yearly.) Textbooks for elementary and high schools. Sup- 
plementary reading for school use—fiction and informational 
non-fiction. Teachi aids. Plays for amateur production, full- 
length and one-act. Royalties or outright purchase. Edward M. 
Tuttle; Lee Owen Snook, drama department. 
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Saalfield Publish — Akron, Ohio. Juveniles. Does not in- 


vite submission of 


Sadlier (Wm. H.), me 11 Park Place, New York. (10 titles 
early.) eligious textbooks; history, geography, education. 
F F. X. Sadlier. 


Sanborn ( . H.) & Co., 221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago. (10 
titles yearly.) fextbooks. E. B. Blackburne. 


Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. 
(50 titles yearly.) Textbooks; medicine, surgery, veterinary, 
dentistry. science, physical education. Royalties. 

reen 


Schirmer (G), Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York. Music and edu- 
cational books on music. Royalties or outright purchase. 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 S. ee Ave., Chicago. Text- 
books. Royalties. Gilbert W. Kelly 


Scott (Wm. R.), 248 W. 11th St., New York. (5 titles yearly.) 
Novels, non- juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 
alties. John G ullough. 


Scribner’s (Charles) Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York. (200 
titles yearly.) Novels (60,000-150,000). Juveniles (30,000-80,000). 
Non-fiction, adult; serious, religious. Textbooks. Short-story 
collections. Verse. Royalties. 


Seearcy 995 E. Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. Games, 
novelties, clever’ greeting-card illustrations. Kamylla Clarke. 


Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (30 titles yearly.) 
Catholic religious, historic, biographical, philosophical works. 
Juveniles. Royalties. 


Sheridan House, 386 4th Ave., New York. (20 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction, 65,000 words and over. Royalties. Tom Davin. 


Sherwood Press (The), Box 552 Edgewater Branch, otent, 
Ohio. (10 to 20 titles yearly.) Text-books; technical books of 
all kinds, and engineering. Royalties and 
outright purchase. Dennison. 


Silver Burdett C 45 E. 17th St., New York.) Text- 
books for schools an meat ieee. Royalties. Robert D. William- 
son, Ed. in Chief; Chas. a Music Ed 


Simmons-Boardman ray 30 Church St., New York. (3 
or 4 titles yearly.) Technical Te: on rail and marine transpor- 
tation, management subjects. Royalties, occasionally author’s 
expense. E. W. Shimmons. 


Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels, high literary Rad | exceptional mystery and 
detective. Especially interest first novels. Non-fiction 
adult; — construction; biography, adventure, autobiog- 
raphy. Juvenile. Games, novelty books. Translations. Royal- 
ties. Quincy Howe. 

Smith (Peter), 347 5th Ave., New York. (12 to 15 titles year- 
ly) Non-fiction; reprints. Royalties. Peter Smith. 

Speller (Robert) Publishing Corporation, 545 Sth Ave., New 
York. (25 to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (60,000-80,000 words), 
non-fiction, biographies, textbooks; translations. Royalties. Poetry, 
author’s expense. 

Stackpole Sons, 250 Park Ave., New York City. (30 titles 
yearly.) Novels——American_ background. Non- fiction; biography, 
economics, bells lettres; Juveniles; textbooks; trans _— 
Royalties. William Soskin. Write before submitting MS 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Pog (25 
titles yearly.) Text and reference books; scholarly works, all 
types except fiction, verse, plays. Royalties; occasionally author’s 
expense. Wm. Davis, editor. 

Stokes (Frederick A.) Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction, all types. Juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. Standard royalties and 
terms. H. W. Stokes. 

Story Press (The), 432 4th Ave., New York. (Associated with 
Harper & Bros.) (12 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, transla- 
gous of outstanding merit. Royalties. Whit Burnett; Martha 
oley. 

_ Studio 2 em (The), 381 i Ave., New York (25 
titles yearly). Finely p en works on fine arts, applied 
and decorative art, architecture and industrial design. Remuner- 


ation by agreement. F. A. Mercer. 

School Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 161 8th 
Ave,. N., Nashville, Tenn. (20 titles yearly.) Religious non- 
fiction, eos and ovens religious textbooks, novels. Royal- 


ties. John L 

Suttonhouse, Publishers, 523 H. 
Angeles, Calif, ite: to 50 titles cet 
novels (some fairy stories.) and non-fiction. Royalties. 
F Carlyle, editor. 


. Hellman- Bldg., Los 
Adult and juvenile 
ichard 


Charles C.), Publisher, 220 E. Monroe St., S pinateld, 
mn (20 t titles yearly.) Medical and scientific works. Royalties. 


Three Sirens Press, 104 5th Ave., New York. (15 to 20 titles 
yearly.) Plays, poetry, translations, reprints, — fiction. 
Outright purchase. (Also Illustrated Editions 


of California Press, Berkeley, Calif. Scientific 
papers by faculty members. Serious works of scholarly nature 
considered from general authors. Royalties; occasionally author’s 
expense. Samuel T. Farquhar. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. (90 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophy, law, philology, science, 
popular science, fine arts, politics, sociology, education, busi- 
ness, religion, Textbooks. Juvenile religious books. Royal- 
ties or author’s expense. Gordon J. Laing. 

U of Minnesota Press, 100 Wesbrook Hall, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. (20 titles yearly.) College textbooks, contributions 
to literature and knowledge. Juvenile non-fiction. Translations. 
Royalties, subsidy, or author’s expense. M. S. Harding. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. (20 
to 30 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, all types, especially thern 
history, Rn hy, social studies. Royalties or author’s ex- 
pense. Couch: 
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University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (8 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction; text-books, petroleum engineering. Royalties, oc- 
casionally author’s expense. Joseph A. Brandt. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia. (About 30 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks, re- 
ligious works, translations. Royalties, author’s expense. Phelps 
Soule, Mgr. 

University Publishing Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln, Nebr. Text- 
books. Royalties or author’s expense. J. Morris Jones. 


Valhalla Press, 210 5th Ave., New York. Sex and first-person 


contession novels, non-fiction (40,000-60,000 words). Games and 
novelties. Royalties. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York. Novels. Non- 


fiction” adult; biography, history, travel, popular science, music, 
politics. Juvenile fiction. Reprints. Royalties. James Henle. 


Van Nostrand (D.) Co., Inc., 250 4th Ave., New York. (30 
titles yearly). ae textbooks; business, engineering, sci- 
efitific, technology. E. M. Crane. 


Viking Press, “te (The), 18 E. 48th St., New York. (40 
titles pt oy: Novels, high literary standard. Non-fiction, 
adult, all types. Translations. Juvenile books (15 titles yearly.) 
D. Zablodowsky. Royalties. 


Wagner (Harr) Publishing Co., 609 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco. “aaa titles yearly.) Textbooks. Harr Wagner. Does not 
invite submission of MSS.. 

Warne (Frederick) 
Juveniles. Ficticn and non-fiction, fairy stories. Adul 
fiction. Royalties. 

Warwick & York, 10 E. Centre St., Baltimore, Md. Scientific 
books, education, psycholdégy. 

Washburn (Ives), Inc., 411 E. 57th St., 
yearly.) Novels, serious works, memoirs. 
ties. Ives Washburn, Pres. 

_ Watt (G. Howard), 1819 Broadway, New York. General pub- 
lisher. 

Webb Book Publishing Co., 59 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Practical farm and vocational books; textbooks in agriculture; 
bocks of general interest, particularly to the Middle West. Cor- 
respondence relating to SS. welcomed; prefers synopsis or 
outline in advance. Royalties or purchase. Paul C. Hillestad. 

Westminster Press (The), Philadelphia. See Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. 

Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc., 336 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Text-books, technical works. Royalties. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. _Elemen- 
tary textbocks. Royalties, or outright purchase, E. E. ‘’heeler. 
Does not solicit MSS. 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago. (25 to 30 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 6 to lo, 
no fairy tales or verse. Outright purchase or royalty. Does not 
invite manuscripts, due to over-supply. F. D. Knapp. 

Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wis._ (Many titles yeasty.) 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; games. Royalties. S. E. Low 

Whittles House, 330 W. 42d St., New York, (Trade ‘ivi. 
sion of McGraw-Hill Book Co.) Non-technical science, economics, 
biography, travel, history, and all other fields of non-fiction. 
Prefers query in advance. Royalties. Hugh J. Kelly, publishing 


& Co., Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York. 
t non- 


New York. (12 titles 
Non-fiction. Royal- 


director. 
Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. (10 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction (40,000 to 50 Semi-educational 


or semi-supplementary reading. Non- fiction, ‘adult and juvenile, 
history, travel, inspirational, religious. Gift books. Royalties. 

Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Technical books; sociology, engineering, busi- 
ness, etc. Royalties. 

Willett, Clark & Company, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (10 
titles yearly.) Religious novels (over 50,000), any type. s- 
tinctive non-fiction, preferably religious. Juveniles. Poetry. 
Royalties. Llewelyn Jones. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., (The), Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. (30 titles yearly.) Research works; science, 
agriculture, education, medicine, biology, bacteriology, chemistry, 
psychology, nature. Royalties. E. F. Williams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 960 University Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) Bibliographical works for libraries and book 
sellers; reference books for debaters. Royalties. H. W. Wilson. 

Windward House, Garden City, L. I, N. ¥Y. Sport works— 
hunting, fishing, etc. Royalties. 

Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; all types. Text-books; religious 
works; biography; social and political discussion; poetry; gift 

ks; games. oyalties; author’s expense. W. D. Lewis. 

Wise Book Co., Inc., (The) 386 4th Ave., New York. Juve- 
niles. Does not consider submitted MSS. 

Wise-Parslow Co., 386 4th Ave., New York. Division of the 
Wise Book Co., Inc. 

Wise (Wm. H.) Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York. Educational 
classics, standard sets. 

Wood (Wm.) & Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Balti- 
more. Division of The Williams & Wilkins Co, Medical books. 
Royalties. _E. F. Williams. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
School and college textbooks. Royalties. 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. Non- 
fiction on international affairs. Royalties. 

World S te Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Bibles, dictionaries, Shakespeare, atlas, diaries, encyclop- 
edia. Buys original MSS. for juvenile fiction books, ages 10 to 
16. Outright purchase or royalties. Lillian C. Zevin. Does not 
invite submission of 


Yale, University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. (30 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, economics, 
government, sociology, art, literature, re igion, science. Occa- 
sional volumes of poetry, drama. Royalties, occasionally out- 
right purchase or author’s expense. Eugene A. Davi 
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NOVELS 


Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 


Arcadia House 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Carlyle House 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Clode (Eqw. J.) 
Covici-Friede, 
Coward McCann, Inc. 
Crime Club, Inc. 
Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co. 
Day (The John) Co. 
Dial Press, Inc. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Dodge Pub. Co. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Dutton (E. P. ) & Co. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Furman (Lee), Inc. 
Godwin Publisher, Inc. 
Gotham House, Inc. 
Greenberg Publisher, Inc. 
Greystone Press (The) 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Harper & Bros. 
Hillman-Curl, 

Holt (Henry) 

Hopkins (John H.) ‘& Son, Inc. 
Horizon House 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
International Publishers 
Jones (Marshall) Co. 


Kendall (Claude) 
Kinsey (H. C.) & Co. 
Knight Publishers, Inc. 
Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc. 


Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Liveright Pub. Corp. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Macaulay Co. 

Macmillan Co. ‘aga 
Macrae, Smith 

McBride (Robt. M. ) & Co. 
Messner (Julian) Inc. 

Mill (M.S.) Co. 

Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 

Nat’!] Home Lib. Foundation 
Norton (W. W.) & Co. 


Page (L. C.) & Co. 

Penn Pub. 

Phoenix Press 
Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons 
Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 


Scott (Wm. R.) 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Speller (Robert) Pub. Co. 


Story Press (The) 
Valhalla Press 
Vanguard Press 
Viking Press, Inc. 
Washburn (Ives), Inc. 
Watt (G. Howard 
Willett, Clark & 


GAMES-NOVELTIES 


Barnes (A. S$.) Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

ee (Milton) Co. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co. 
Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co. 
Hillman-Curl, Inc. 


Leisure League of America, Inc. 


McKay (David) Co. 
McLaughlin Bros. 
Meigs Pub. Co. 
Naylor Co. 

Paine Pub. Co. (The) 
Seearcy Press 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 


Winston (John C.) Co. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL 


BOOK MARKETING CHART 


AND INDEX 


Listing Publishers Interested in or Specializing in Various Types of Book 
Publications. 


Consult the preceding Handy Market List of Book Publishers for detailed requirements 


NON-FICTION 


Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 


Atlantic Monthly Press 
Augustin (J. J.) Publisher 


Aurand Press 


Basic Books, Inc. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Business Bourse 


Carlyle House 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Clark (Arthur H.) Co. 
Cokesbury Press 
Collegiate Press, Inc. 
Columbia Univ. Press 
Cornell Univ. Press 
Covici-Friede, Inc. 
Coward McCann, Inc. 
Crowell (T. Y.) Co. 
Crown Publishers 


Day (The John) Co. 
Dial Press, Inc. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Dodge Pub. Co. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Duke Univ. Press 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Freethought Press Assn. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Furman (Lee), Inc. 


Gotham House, Inc, 
Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 
Greystone Press (The) 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 

Harvard Univ. Press 
Hillman-Curl, Inc. 

Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Horizon House 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 


International Publishers 


Johns Hopkins Press 
Jones (Marshall) Co. 


Kendall (Claude) 

Kinsey (H. C.) & Co. 
Knight Publishers, Inc. 
Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc. 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Liveright Pub. Corp. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Macaulay Co. 

Macmillan Co. (The) 
Macrae, Smith Co. 
McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
Messner (Julian), Inc. 
Metropolitan Press 
Modern Age Books 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 
Mussey (Borrows), Inc. 


Nat’! Home Lib. Foundation 
Naylor Co. 

New York Labor News Co. 
Norton (W. W.) & Co. 


Oxford Univ. Press 


Paebar Co. 

Page (L. C.) & Co. 
Penn Puh. Co. 
Princeton Univ. Press 
Putman’s (G. P. ) Sons 


Random House, Inc. 
Reilly & Lee Co. 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 


Scott (Wm. R.) 

Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
eridan House 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

Smith (Peter) 

Speller (Robert) Pub. Corp. 

Stackpole Sons 

Stanford Univ. Press 

Stokes (F. A.) Co. 

Story Press (The) 


Univ. of Calif. Press 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
Univ. of Minn. Press 
Univ. of N. Carolina Press 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press 


Valhalla Press 
Vanguard Press 
Viking Press, Inc. 


Warne (Fdk.) & Co. 
Washburn (Ives), Inc. 
Watt (G. Howard) 
Whittlesey House 
Wiide (W. A.) Co. 
Willett, Clark & Co. 
Wilson (H. W.) Co. 
Windward House 
Winston (John C.) Co. 
World Peace Foundation 


Yale Univ. Press 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Amer. Photographic Pub. Co. 
American Technical Society 
Appleton-Century Inc. 
Architectural Book Pub. Co. 
Bankers Pub. Co. (Finance) 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
Barrows (M.) & Co. (Nursing) 
Blakiston’s (P.) Son (Medical) 
Bowker (R. R.) (Book-Trade) 
Business Bourse (Economics) 
Cameron Pub. Co. (Motion Pic- 
tures & Radio) 
Carnegie Institution 
Caspar, Krueger Dory Co. 
Chemical Pub. Co. 
Chicago Medica! Book Co. 
Clute (Willard N.) (Botany) 
Collegiate Press, Inc. (Science) 
Cornell Univ. Press 
Davis (F. A.) Co. (Medical) 
De La Mare (A. T.) Co.(Garden) 
Derrydale Press (Sport) 
Drake (F. J.) (Mechanical) 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 


Financial Pub. Co. (Business) 
Franklin & Charles (Engin’g) 
Harper & Bros. (Business) 
Helburn (Wm.), (Architecture) 
Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc. (Medical) 
Horizon House 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 
International Textbook Co. 


Johns Hopkins Press (Scientific) 
Jones (Marshall) Co. 

Judd (Orange) Co. 

Judy Pub. Co. (Dogs) 

Lea & Febiger (Medical) 
Lippincott (J. B.) es (Medical) 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Macmillan Co. (The) 

Manval Arts Press 

McGraw-Hill Book Co.(Business, 
Science) 

McKay (David) Co. 

McVey (John Joseph) 

Medical Art Agency ey 

Military Service Pub. 

Mosby (The C., V.) (Medical) 


Norton (W. W.) & Co. 


Pitman Pub. Corp. 

Prentice-Hall (Business) 

Reinhold Pub. Corp. 

Sherwood Press 

Simmons Boardman Pub. Corp 

Studio Publications, (Fine Arts) 

Thomas (Charles C.), Pub. 
(Medical) 

Warwick & York (Scientific) 

Webb Book Pub. Co. 

Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc. 

Williams & Wilkins Co. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co. 

Wood (Wm.) Co. (Medical) 


The Author & Journalist 


JUVENILES 


(*Indicates: Will Consider 
Fairy Stories) 


Abingdon Press (The) 


Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc. 


Atlantic Monthly Press 
Augustana Book Concern 


Beacon Press (The) 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Benziger Bros. 

Black Cat Press 
Bloch Pub. Co. 
Bobbs-Merriil Co. 
Bradley (Milton) Co. 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Coward McCann, Inc, 
Crowell (T. Y.) Co. 
Cupples & Leon Co. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Donohue (M. A.) & Co.* 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co.* 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Flanagan (A.) Co. 
Follett Pub. 
Friendship Press 
Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co. 
Goldsmith Pub. Co. 
Gospel Trumpet Co. 
Grosset & Dunlap 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
Hale (E. M.) Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros.* 

Harter Publishing Co. 
Holiday House* 

Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 


Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer.* 
Judson Press (The) 


Kendall (Claude) 

Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons 

Knopf (Alfred A.) Lac. 

Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 

Little, Brown & Co. 

Liveright Pub. Corp. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Lutheran Book Concern 

Macaulay Co. 

Macmillan Co. (The)* 

Macrae, Smith Co, 

McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 

McKay (David) Co. 

McLoughlin Bros, 

Messner (Julian), Inc. 

Metropolitan Press 

Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 

Mussey (Barrows), Inc. 

Natl. Home Lib. Foundation 

National Pub. Co. 

Naylor Co. 

Nelson (Thos.) & Sons* 

Oxford Univ. Press 

Page (L. C.) & Co. 

Penn Pub. Co, 

Platt & Munk Co. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons* 

Rand, McNally & Co. 
Random House 

Reilly & Lee Co. 

Revell (Fleming H. ye Co. 

Reynal & Hitchcock. Inc, 

Saalfield Publishing Co. 


Simon & Schuster 

S. S. Board, So. Baptist Conv. 
Stackpole Sons 

Stokes (F. A.) Co. 
Suttonhouse Ltd.* 


Three Sirens Press 


Univ. of Chicago Press 
Univ. of Minnesota Press 


Vanguard Press, The 
Viking Press 

Warne (Fdk.) & Co.* 
Whitman ay & Co. 
Wilde (W. A.) Co. 
Willett, Clark & Co. 
Winston (John C.) & Co. 
Wise Book Co., Inc. 
World Syndicate Pub. Co. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


Allyn & Bacon 

American Book Co. 

Amer. Library Assn. 
Antioch Press (The) 
Appleton-Century Co. (D.), Inc 
Architectural Book Pub. Co. 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
Barnes (A. S.) & Co. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc. 
Bruce Pub. Co. 

Catholic Education Press 
Cokesbury Press 

Collegiate Press, Inc. 
Columbia Univ. Press 
Comstock Pub. Co. 

Cornell Univ. Press 

Croft's (F. S.) & Co. 

Davis (F. A.) Co. (Medicine) 
Daye (Stephen) Press 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Flanagan (A.) Co. 
Follett Pub. Co. 


Ginn & Co. 

Globe Book Co. 

Gregg Pub. Co. (Commercial) 
Hale (E. M.) & Co. 

Hall & McCreary Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harlow Pub. Co. 

Harper & Bros. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co. 

Herder (B.) Book Co. (Catholic) 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, Inc. 
Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
Judd (Orange) Pub. Co. 
Keystone View Co. 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Lea & Febiger 

Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Macmillan Co, (The) 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Metropolitan Press 

Manual Arts Press 

Merrill (Chas. E.) Co. 
Military Service Pub. Co. 
Mosby (The C. V.) Co. 


Natl. Home Lib. Foundation 
National Library Press 
Naylor Co. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons 
Newson & Co. 

Noble & Noble 

Norton (W. W.) & Co. 
Oxford Book Co. 

Oxford Univ. Press 
Paebar Co., Inc. (The) 
Penn Pub. Co. (The) 
Pitman Pub. Corp. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 
Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 
Ronald Press Co. (The) 
Rowe (The H. M.) Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 


Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc. 
Sanborn (Benj. 


-) & Co. 
Saunders (W. B.) Co. (Medical) 
scott, Foresman & Co, 
scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
ood Press 


es. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
Speller (Robert) Pub. Co. 
Stackpole, Sons 
Stanford Univ. Press 


Univ. of Chicago Press 
Univ. of Minn. Press 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Press 
Univ. Publishing Co. 
Van Nostrand (D.), Inc. 
Wagner (Harr) Pub. Co. 
Webb Book Pub. Co. 
Wheeler Pub. Co. 
Winston (John C.) Co. 
Wise (Wm. H.) Co. 
World Book Co. 


MUSIC AND MUSIC 
TEXTBOOKS 


Barnes (A. S.) Co. 

Crowell( Thos Y.) Co. 

Ditson (Oliver) Co. 

Fischer (J.) & Bro. 

Hall & McCreary Co. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, Inc. 
Schirmer (G.), Inc. 

Silver Burdett Company 


PLAYS, PAGEANTS, 
READINGS, ETC. 


Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Baker (Walter H.) & Co. 
Barnes (A. S.) Co. 

Beacon Press (The) 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Black Cat Press 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co. 
Covici-Friede, Inc. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Fischer (J.) & Bro. 
Fitzgerald Pub. Corp. 
Flanagan (A.) Co. 

French (Samuel) 

Gospel Trumpet Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer, 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Meigs Pub. Co. (Religious) 
Naylor Co. 

Northwestern Press 


Paine Pub. Co. 

Penn Pub. Co. 
Putnam’s (G. P) Sons 
Random House, Inc. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Scott (Wm. R.) 
Three Sirens Press 
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POETRY 
Black Cat Press 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Day (The John) Co. 
Dial Press, Inc. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Dutton (E, P.) & Co, 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Harper & Bros. 
Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Kaleidograph Press 
Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc. 
Macmillan Co. (The) 
Nat’! Home Lib. Foundation 
Naylor Co. 
Paebar Co., Inc. (The) 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Three Sirens Press 
Willett, Clark & Co. 
Winston (John C.) Co. 
Yale Univ. Press 
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LAW AND LEGAL 

BOOKS 
Anderson (The W. H. Co.) 
Bancroft-Whitney Co. 
Banks & Co. 
Banks-Baldwin Law Pub. Co. 
Bender (Matthew) & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Callaghan & Co. 
Harlow Pub. Co. 


Co-Op. Pub. Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Ronald Press Co. (The) 


REPRINTS 


Algonquin Pub. Co. 

Black Cat Press 

Blue Ribbon Books, Inc, 
Chelsea House 

Donohue (M. A.) & Co. 
Doubleday,Doran & Co. 
Garden City Pub. Co. 
Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Holiday House 

Inman (Maurice) ,Inc. 
Modern Library, Inc. 
Natl. Home Lib. Foundation 
Peter Pauper Press 

Smith (Peter) 

Three Sirens Press 
Vanguard Press 

Wagner (Harr) 


Wise-Parslow Co. 
World Syndicate Pub. Co. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Abingdon Press (The) 

Amer. Tract Soc. 

Association Press 

Augustana Bk. Concern (Luth’n) 


Beacon Press (The) 

Benziger Bros. (Catholic) 

Bible Inst. Colportage Assn. 
Bloch Pub. Co. (Jewish) 

Bruce Pub. Co. 

Catholic Education Press 
Concordia Pub. House (Lutheran) 
Eerdmans (Wm. B.) Pub. Co. 
Friendship Press 

Gorham (Edwin S.), Inc. 

Gospel Trumpet Co. 

Herder (B.) Book Co. (Catholic) 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 
Judson Press (The) (Baptist) 
Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons (Catholic) 
Lutheran Book Concern 
Lutheran Literary Board 


Meigs Pub. Co. 

Morehouse Pub. Co. (Episcopal) 
National Pub. Co. 

Nelson (Thos.) & Sons 
Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Ed. 
Pustet (F.) Co. (Catholic) 

Reilly (The Peter) Co. (Catholic) 
Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 

Round Table Press 

Sadlier (Wm. H.) Inc. 

Sheed & Ward (Catholic) 

S. S. Board, So. Baptist Conv. 
Westminster Press (Presbyt’n) 
Whitman Publishing Co. 

Willett, Clark & Co. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Antioch Press 

Architectural Book Pub. Co. 
Black Cat Press 

Columbia University Press 


Cornell Univ. Press 
Covici Friede, Inc. 


Day (The John) Co. 
Dodge Pub. Co. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Harper & Bros. 

Holiday House 
Humphries (Bruce), Inc. 
International Publishers 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of Amer. 


Kendall (Claude) 
Kenedy (P. J.) & 
Knight Publishers, Inc. 
Knopf (Alfred H.), Inc. 
Liveright Pub. Corp. 


Macaulay Co. 
Macmillan Co. (The) 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 
Mussey (Barrows), Inc. 
Naylor Co. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Speer (Robert) Pub. 
Stackpole Sons 

Story Press (The) 

Three Sirens Press 

Univ. of Pennsylvania Press 
Univ. of Minn, Press 
Viking Press 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
Author & Journalist, Published Monthly at Denver, Colorado, 
for October 1, 1937 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and Connty 
aforesaid, personally appeared Willard E. Hawkins, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the editor of The Author & Journalist, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforeaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required « the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The 
Author & Journalist Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.; Editor, 
Willard E. Hawkins, Denver. Colo.; Managing Editor, None; 
Business Manager, John T. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo. 2. ‘That the 
owner is: The Author & Journalist Publishing Co., Denver, 
Colo.; Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, Colo.; John T. Bartlett, 
Boulder, Colo.; Queenabelle S. Hawkins, Denver, Colo.; Mar- 
garet A. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo. 3. That the known bondhold- 
ers, mortgagees, and the security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1937, 
LILA G. WATSON, Notary Public. 

My commission expires July 5, 1938 


If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


For those readers who are more interested in making 
an immediate test of their manuscripts than in obtain- 
ing criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 

If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered 
to magazines in an effort to accomplish a sale. When 
checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% 
commission, minimum commission, $4. 

To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency, you need only submit your manuscript with 
reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manu- 
script, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and return 
postage. 

The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are 
offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 
1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Send for free leaflet, ‘‘What Editors Want.”’ 
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i> Wise Book Co., Inc. 
i Wise (Wm. H.) & Co. 


The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Candid Confessions, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
is a new member of the Popular Publications group. 
Cordelia B. Makarius is editor. The editors write: 
“This magazine has an editorial slant slightly different 
from the usual run of confession magazines. Each 
story has a definite expose angle and the preference is 
for stories based on some prominent newspaper epi- 
sode, guch as the Ronnie Gedeon case, and others simi- 
lar to it. The sex angle is to be played up, and the 
heroines must be young and glamorous. Sordidness 
and morbidity have no place in Candid Confessions. 
If the Cinderella theme is used, the girl soon Jeaves 
her poor environment. She may have as many affairs 
as she wishes, but she always finds true love, and 
through that true love comes reformation. The key- 
note to each story is glamor and sex. Stories run from 
4000 to 10,000 words; payment, 1 cent minimum on 
acceptance.” 


True Love Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
is another addition in the confession field to The 
Popular Publications group, under the editorship of 
Cordelia B. Makarius. “Although all stories are of 
the confession type, each one must be more than a 
series of episodes. A definite story, dramatic in con- 
tent, and based on some definite love problem is the 
only material the editor is interested in seeing. The 
love problems may be those of sweethearts or married 
men and women. Sex is permitted in the story, but 
it must not be the central theme around which the 
story is built. Sordidness and morbidity are not wanted. 
Preferred stories are those set in modern times, with 
modern themes and built around the love problems 
confronting men and women today. The editor abso- 
lutely does not want stories in which the girl agonizes 
throughout over a girlhood mistake. Swiftly moving 
up-to-date stories are always welcome. Stories run 
from 4000 to 10,000 words. Payment, 1 cent a word 
minimum, on acceptance.” 


World Observer, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, offers 
a market for inspirational articles, essays, and edi- 
torials on the arts, science, religion, philosophy, travel, 
etc., all directed at international good will, and of 
such a nature as to help build international understand- 
ing. Preferred lengths are from 1500 to 3000 words. 
Florence Brobeck, managing editor, states that pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at $50 each for articles, 
$35 or less for shorts. Verse is paid for at from $5 
to $10 per poem. 


Short Stories, long published by Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., at Garden City, N. Y., has moved to 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, and will be published as a 
separate enterprise. Dorothy MclIlwraith remains as 
editor under the new ownership. She states “The 
policy of the magazine will be the same—that is, we 
want material dealing with adventure, mystery, the 
out-of-doors, and so forth, with strong plot and plenty 
of action. 


Pipe & Pouch, 79 Madison Ave., New York, a free 
circulation mail-order magazine issued by the Pipe & 
Pouch Guild, Ltd., devoted to the interests of pipe 
smokers, has made its appearance. The first issue 
features articles by several well-known writers. All 
articles deal with some phase of pipe smoking. Indi- 
cations are that good rates are paid for material. 


Detective Novels is a new magazine under the ban- 
ner of Standard’s Thrilling group, 22 W. 48th St., 
New York. Leo Margulies, editor, states that the 
magazine will use two long novels of about 30,000 
words, plus a few short-stories in each issue. Rates, 
1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


Black Book Detective, The Masked Rider, and West, 
magazines of the Ranger Publishing Co. at 220 W. 
42nd St., New York, have been acquired by Standard 
Magazines, Inc., and will be added to the Thrilling 
group, 22 W. 48th St., New York. Leo Margulies, 
editorial director, states that a definite policy for the 
magazines has not yet been decided upon. 


Your Life, subtitled “The Popular Guide to Desir- 
able Living,” is the new magazine recently announced 
by Douglas E. Lurton and published by the Kingsway 
Press, Inc., 6 Palmer Ave., Scarsdale, N. Y. Mr. Lur- 
ton writes: ‘Due to the fact that we are publishing 
a magazine in a field not now covered on the news- 
stands, it is a little difficult for writers to aim very 
directly at us without studying the publication. This 
magazine, with departments devoted to Life, Love, 
Health, Fortune, Charm, Children, Conversation, and 
Vocabulary Development, offers in direct and vigor- 
ous articles a scheme for a rich, full life. The articles 
range from 1200 to 2500 words in length, with the 
first figure the more desirable. Although a number 
of writers of national prominence are contributing, the 
columns are open to all, and rates are excellent.” 


Love Fiction Monthly, 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
of the Ace Magazines group, uses every type of plaus- 
ible, well-written story in the love-fiction field, from 
strongly dramatic novelettes of 8000 to 12,000 words 
to more quietly emotional stories and light shorts of 
2500 to 6000 words. Romantic verse also is con- 
sidered. Rose Wyn, editor, pays 1 cent a word and 
up, on acceptance; verse, 25 cents a line. 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishérs, 354 Fourth 
Ave., New York, are opening their lists to fiction for 
the first time. Geo. W. Jones, Jr., editor of the book 
department, writes: ‘“We are interested in serious fic- 
tion of literary merit and for the time being at least 
will not venture into the mystery or adventure fields.”’ 
The company offers remuneration on the usual royalty 
basis. 

True, 1501 Broadway, New York, issued by the 
Country Press and edited by George Scullin, seeks sen- 
sational illustrated articles of wide general interest, 
also first and third-person fact detective stories, ex- 
poses of vice and graft, and tales of high adventure, 
1000 to 5000 words in length. Some sex interest is 
permitted. Articles must be accompanied by photo- 
graphs. Payment is at 114 to 2 cents per word, photos 
$3 each, on acceptance. 

Ace Sports, and Champion Sports, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York, edited by A. A. Wyn for Ace Magazines, 
cover all sports, college and professional. Material 
should be submitted at least three months in advance 
of the season. Preferred lengths: short-stories, 5000 
words or less; novelettes, 9000 and 13,000 words. 
Strong character conflict and woman interest desired. 
No first-person stories. Fact filler material is welcome. 
Rates are 1 cent a word up, on acceptance or shortly 
after. 
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A reorganization of the personnel of Street & Smith, 
one of the oldest pulp-paper magazine publishing 
companies in the field, has resulted in the election of 
three new executives. John M. Peterson, formerly 
of the Scripps-Howard organization, is vice-president 
and general manager; A. E. Church is controller, and 
F. S. Forsburg is research director. H. W. Ralston 
continues as vice-president in charge of distribution 
and sale, and Frank E. Blackwell, long with the 
company, is editor-in-chief. 

Western Story, 79 7th Ave., New York, of the 
Street & Smith group, is now under the editorship of 
Jack Burr. Miss Dorothy Hubbard, formerly associate 
editor of Western Story and others in the Street & 
Smith group, is no longer with the organization. 

Best Detective’ Magazine, The Popular, and The 
Whisperer should be added to the list reported last 
month of magazines discontinued by the Street & 
Smith group, 79 7th Ave., New York. 


Editorial changes announced by Popular Publications, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York, are as follows: For 
Detective Tales, and Dime Mystery, Loring Dowst 
replaces Henry T. Sperry as editor. For Rangeland 
Romances, Willard Crosby replaces Mike Tilden. For 
The Spider, Moran Tudury replaces Linton Davies. 
For 10 Story Western and Big Book Western, David 
Manners replaces Willard Crosby. 


The following editorial changes in Fawcett screen 
magazines have been announced: Hollywood Maga- 
zine is now edited by Llewellyn Miller. Movie Story 
Magazine is edited by Dorothy Hosking. Screen Book 
is edited by Tom DeVane. 

Federal News Service, 474 Eye St., S.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Robert C. Lunch, editor, writes: “We are 
in need of two types of material at the present time: 
Articles on the business, economic, historical, and gov- 
ernmental scene, and material that can be syndicated 
as a regular weekly, daily, or semi-weekly column or 
cartoon. The type of articles we can use best can be 
seen in any of the better trade journals or business 
publications. In the syndicate line we would like par- 
ticularly anything that has the basic germ of human 
interest in it—health, how to get along with other 
human beings, how to make money, etc. Any non- 
fiction best seller’s title in recent years would probably 
serve as a basis for a good syndicate feature. Writers 
who care to contact us through your magazine are 
promised a careful reading and courteous attention.” 

Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., issuing Unity, Good Business, Progress, 
and Wee Wisdom, prefers not to receive general free- 
lance submissions. ‘“We receive almost no material 
from this source that is available; it makes us more 
work than it gives benefit by a good deal,” write the 
editors. 

Feature Sales Syndicate, 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, is no longer in the market for any fiction 
material, writes S. I. Nieman, general manager. 

The Baseball Magazine, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
is now edited by Clifford Bloodgood, who succeeds 
F. C. Lane. 

Romance, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, of the Popu- 
lar Publications group, is now a bi-monthly edited 
by Jane Littell and devoted to glamorous young-love 
short-stories, 3000 to 10,000 words in length. Pay- 
ment is at 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

Actual Detective, 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, is 
a new fact-crime magazine. The sub-title states that it 
is devoted to stories of women in crime. Rates and 
methods of payment not at hand. 

The Boulevardier, 29 W. 57th St., New York, is a 
new periodical intended for circulation in the New 
York metropolitan area. Erskine Gwynne is publisher. 
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‘You Showed Me | Could 


when everyone else said I couldn’t,” writes James V. Howe 
of Virginia. ‘‘Your sale of my book proves once more that 
I have to give you all the credit, because you worked out 
ideas that I would never have thought of myself. You 
were the cnly one who had faith in me. What a difference 
between this year and last.” 

I have just placed for Mr. Howe a book I told him to 
write, and which I edited—with Funk & Wagnalls, one of 
the largest publishing firms in the country. The advance 
is $250; during the next year the author will receive at 
least $5,000 in additional royalties. 

When Mr. Howe came to me he was desperately trying 
to write fiction for which he was unsuited. After I learned 
something about him I insisted he concentrate on one mar- 
ket only; when he visited New York, I took him around 
to see two leading smooth magazine editors; shortly there- 
after I sold his work to both, his real start as a writer. 

I am very proud to place Mr. Howe among my profes- 
sional authors, because he has just become a grandfather— 
proving that in this writing business age means nothing 
when you learn what you can write best. 

If you are in earnest about your writing, as earnest as 
Mr. Howe and the many others I have helped to success, 
write and tell me about yourself, frankly and freely. The 
more I know about you, the better will I know what 
markets you are suited for and how to help you reach 
them in the shortest possible time. Once I know what you 
can do best, I’ll work with you from outline to finished 
manuscript—and when you're ready I’ll get assignments 
for you, as I do for many of the writers working with me. 

After I make a couple of sales for you, I drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 
words, $24; poems, 50c each. Resubmissions free—always. 
The thorough help I give you in outlining and revising 
might be called collaboration, but comes to you at my 
regular fees. 

emember that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing difficulties familiar 
to me. Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Inc. 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York City 


THE EDITOR OF ESQUIRE 
URGES WRITERS 


‘Buy, beg, borrow or steal a copy of this book...” 


He’s referring to the completely revised and enlarged 7th 
Edition of Jack Woodford’s famous 


TRIAL AND ERROR, 


which is responsible for the making of hundreds of profes- 
sional writers. The new edition was prepared after the 
author had received thousands of letters from readers of 
earlier editions, and into it he put everything that the 
writers themselves told him they needed and wanted. 

A great deal of material was removed from the original 
version and yet so much was added that the new book is 
far longer. There is a new chapter on research which 
opens new vistas to the writer, an intensely practical chap- 
ter on authors’ economics, a chapter on moving picture 
writing which is a revelation (Woodford is one of Holly- 
wood’s leading scenario writers), and a foreword to that 
chapter by Hollywood’s foremost producer, who tells about 

our chances of becoming a moving picture writer. There 

is new material on the taboo question, on radio and play 
writing—and an illuminating epilogue which tells you 
exactly what you must do in order to make the most 
money out of writing in this age in which we live. 

All the formulas which helped Jack Woodford sell over 
2,000 stories to leading magazines, and 35 books to 5 book 
publishers, are found in TRIAL AND ERROR, 

The price of TRIAL AND ERROR remains at $3. 
You may examine the book for 5 days at our risk. 
Use coupon below. 

Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers, 

P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 

Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. I am taking 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the hook within 
5 days for a complete refund if it doesn’t come up to my ex- 
pectations. 
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PLOTKEY 


Is the Answer 


Fiction writing demands new and continual 
plotting. It is a natural consequence of the 
craft, with professional as well as new writers, 
to feel the pinch of plotting need. Ideas play 
out—the mind simply cannot originate plots 
rapidly enough to supply the demand. Men- 
tal inflexibility, lack of mathematical combi- 
nation-making faculties—all combine to con- 
tribute toward: A SCARCITY OF SUITABLE 
PLOTS. 

IN SOLUTION TO THIS PRESSING PROB- 
LEM YOU MAY SAFELY TURN TO CUR- 
TIS MAGIC PLOTKEY, AND FIND THE 
FULL ANSWER. 

Writers in every part of the country, pro- 
fessionals and beginners, now use PLOTKEY 
as their one dependable aid in the many 
phases of plotbuilding and story formation. 

THE NEW AND GREATER PLOTEEY, 
including PLOTKEY MAGNIFIED, a supple- 
mentary expansion of PLOTKEY principles 
to new and hitherto untouched dimensions— 
SLANTING AND SELLING, most depend- 
able guide, through the aid of PLOTKEY, in 
producing salable stories, and BUILDING 
THE STORY, which adapts PLOTKEY to any 
desired story type. You can now buy this 
NEW AND GREATER PLOTKEY, complete, 
on terms, if you like. 


$300 $900 


Down a Week 


starting one week after receipt of PLOT- 
KEY, or $10.00 in full payment, and have 


the complete set sent you prepaid with 
Three Days for Examination and privilege 
of return for full refund if you are not fully 
satisfied. 

DON’T WAIT! DON’T GUESS! DON’T 
GAMBLE. ORDER PLOTKEY TODAY, and 
MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
ON THE MOST ACTIVE FICTION MAR- 
KET IN HISTORY. 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS 


Box D, Dept. 10 Eagle Rock, Calif. 


Be A Journalistic or 
NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER 


Learn at Home—In Spare Time 
how to make money with your camera, selling pic- 
tures to magazines, newspapers, trade journals. 
We teach you at low cost. No special camera or 
previous experience needed. Write for FREE 
BOOKLET. Universal Photographers, Inc. Dept. 
3011, 10 West 33d Street, New York City. 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

| Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 

Springfield, Mass. 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 


The Author & Journalist 


Western Fiction Publishing Co., R.K.O. Bldg., 
Radio City, New York, issuing its magazines under 
the Red Circle banner, announces that all of its maga- 
zines pay rates of 1/, to 11/, cent a word on acceptance. 
It announces the discontinuance of All Star Adventure 
Magazine, Best Love Magazine, and True Crime Sto- 
ries, and the addition of two new titles, Sports Action, 
and Six Gun Western. The former uses short-stories 
in the sport field, 4000 to 7000 words in length, and 
the latter, novels of 30,000 to 40,000 words. These 
periodicals have been using a good deal of reprint 
material. 

Personal Adventure Stories, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York, sends the information that due to the illness of 
the editor, J. A. Rosefield, this magazine of ‘‘true sto- 
ries of life in the raw” has been delayed in passing 
on manuscripts. Mr. Rosenfield is now back at his 
desk and announces that he is in the market for true, 
first-person stories of unusual and dangerous adven- 
ture, preferably, but not necessarily, accompanied by 
pictures of the author and scenes described. Literary 
style, while desirable, is not essential. Preferred length 
is from 1500 to 3000 words. Payment is at 1 to 114 
cents a word, within thirty days of acceptance. Per- 
sonal Adventurer’s Club, Close Shaves, and Hunch 
Huggers’ Department are departments which use sto- 
ries of about 500 words without pictures. 


Illustrated Animal News, Suite 6 and 7, 6406 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., is announced as a week- 
ly newspaper of animal activities, dog shows, and the 
like. Jeanne Mower, associate editor, writes: ‘We 
will be in the market for short-stories—fiction and 
non-fiction—about dogs, cats, horses (not race-track 
material) tropical fish, zoo, or wild animal life, from 
750 to 1000 words. Rates, small, on acceptance.” 


Edward Dickinson, 74 Brunswick St., Rochester, N. 
Y., is anxious to hear from writers who have unpro- 
duced plays suitable for amateur production. He states: 
“They should write to me describing their plays, 
rather than submit manuscripts. If their work seems 
to fit in with my line, I will ask to see the manuscript 
with a view to negotiating for its purchase.” 

Screen & Radio Weekly, Detroit Free Press, Detroit, 
Mich., a syndicated fan magazine, is in the market 
only for short short-stories of 1000 to 1500 words 
with screen or radio backgrounds, preferably dealing 
with romance, according to Douglas D. Martin, editor. 
Payment is made on acceptance at $50 per story. 


Magazines for young people of the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, including Forward, The 
Pioneer, Queen’s Gardens, and Stories for Primary 
Children, should now be addressed at 910 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, instead of 420 Wither- 
spoon Bldg. 

The Home Desirable has moved from 221 N. La 
Salle St. to 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. Louise M. 
Comstock has succeeded W. L. Benson as editor. The 
magazine is devoted to articles on building moderniza- 
tion, decoration, plumbing and heating. It offers 
payment at 1 cent a word on publication. 

The New Democracy, 521 Fifth Ave., New York, 
is announced as a new monthly magazine to be issued 
by the Paul J. Swift Publishers, Inc., and edited by 
Congressman William I. Sirovich. The publishers an- 
nounce that the magazine “will be devoted to the 
cause of economic, social, and intellectual reconstruc- 
tion, and will concern itself with the major tendencies 
and movements in the Western world in general and 
American life in particular. It will wage a holy war 
against the unholy causes which seek to undermine the 
foundations of American life, to the end that America 
will be made unsafe for Fascism in all its colors, 
whether black, brown, purple, gold or red.” Rates 
to be paid for material are not at hand. 
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Sure Fire Western, 67 W. 44th St., New York, of 
the Ace Magazines group, in addition to Western 
short-stories and novelettes, is now in the market for 
Western novels of 40,000 to 45,000 words. A. A. 
Wyn, editor, pays ¥/ cent a word and up, on publi- 
cation. 

Young America, 32 E. 57th St., New York, juve- 
nile periodical of the Eton Publishing Corp., is not at 
present buying serials. It now pays $10 flat, on publi- 
cation, for short-stories of 900 to 1000 words suitable 
for boys and girls up to 18 years of age. 


Woman's World, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, is 
overstocked with all types of material. 


Your Body, 99 Hudson St., New York, is edited by 
David H. Keller, M. D., editor also of Sexology. It 
uses medical and psychological articles, preferably by 
physicians. Payment is at from 1/, to 1 cent a word, 
on publication. 

Merger of The Sportsman, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York, with Country Life, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York, has been announced. The combined magazine 
will be issued at the latter address by the Country 
Life-American Home Corporation. 


Within a few months after his retirement as editor 
of The Saturday Evening Post, the wires have recorded 
the death, on October 22 of George Horace Lorimer 
after a short illness. He was born October 6, 1863, 
at Lexington, Ky., and became editor of the Post in 
1899. 

Sure Fire Detective, (Ace Magazines) has been dis- 
continued. 


Popular Detective, 22 W. 48th St., New York, 
(Standard’s Thrilling group) uses short novels of 
20,000 words, in addition to novelettes up to 10,000 
words. Rates, 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 page FREE booklet, 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” My clients are 
represented in virtually wall the magazines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,”” ‘‘quality,”” and ‘‘pulp.”” Established some 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
ing magazines, and I am able to do for myself what I 
offer to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, ‘‘D’ORSAYGRAM,” which I publish 
from time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles 
on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still poe Wy and sent gratis on 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


102 Beaudette Bldg. 


“THE TRUTH 


Have You Bought Your Copy 
of this Great Book for Writers? 
THE GRADUATE 


FICTIONEER 
By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


Author & Journalist Book Service 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


$1.60 postpaid 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


I am interested not only in rendering good values in criti- 
cism, but also in turning my_ suburban home over to an- 
other writer. Built by me. Modern house, with detached 
study, on a hillside 3 acres. Has privacy and superb view. 
In the ‘“‘Ramona”’ country. Elevation 2000 feet. The cli- 
mate is semi-desert. My service circulars on request. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Critic-Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 
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WE WATCH THE MARKET 


You Want To Sell 
Editors Have To Buy 


1937 is a boom year for writers . . . ... 


Ideas and good writing are not enough. You 
must know the individual editor’s needs and 
tastes. Our sales department keeps in daily 
contact with editorial desks. 


There is room on those desks now for ar- 
ticles, short stories, long stories, novelettes, 
novels, book-lengths on all subjects, radio 
scripts. 


If or when your manuscripts measure up to 
our standards we submit them to a selected 
Hl of publications whose editors solicit our 
aid. 


You cannot fail to sell if you know HOW, WHEN, 
= WHAT to write. We help you to learn all 
three. 


CHARLES F. RONAYNE 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for further 
information. 


Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


Intensive training of new writers by actual 
authors of fiction. 


Write for Free descriptive folder. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


POETS: HOLIDAY SPECIALS 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for full particulars, 
including information on the Bi. YOURSELF HAND- 
BOOKS (with 999 PLACLs TO SEND POEMS), 1938 Prize 
Program, Handwriting Analysis, etc. Or send 10c for back 
number, or 25¢ for current number. Good poems wanted. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


I averaged between $50 and $150 a week 
writing juvenile material— Stories — Arti- 
cles—Fillers— 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


Now I'm teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


SELLING 
STORIES 
TO THE 


SCREEN... 


: has been my work for 18 years. I sell 
stories for the established author and the new 
writer—both published works and original 
manuscripts. 


I want published books or professionally pro- 
duced plays as well as original stories. Book 
length scripts are given special consideration. 
I can sell your story whether it be your first 
creative efforis or your latest published novel, 
if it can be sold to pictures. 


My new booklet now available. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 15 


Don’t Guess — — 


KNOW 


that you can write to sell 
A thorough analysis of your work free 


For more than fifteen years, THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST has been giving professional training to really 
serious writers. It seeks as students of its Simplified 
Training Course those who want to write salable fiction, 
whether for the pulps, juveniles, religious, smooth-paper or 
quality magazines. In order to be of wider help to writers, 
whether or not they subscribe for A. & J. training, a truly 
helpful plan has been worked out. 


You may send for a free story analysis. You will be told 
what is good and what is faulty in your story, whether 
your work shows creative ability. You will receive a frank, 
dependable report that will give you a clearer and better 
understanding of your work a your equipment as a 
writer. 

Before you do anything more about your writing, send 
for “The Way Past the Editor,” containing complete in- 
formation about A. & J. training, and for the free criticism 
coupon, 


TRAINING COURSE 
. 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me ‘‘The Way Past the 
Editor’’ and the criticism coupon. 
Absolutely mo cost or obligation to 
me. 
NAME___. 


The Author & Journalist 


The American Hebrew, 48 W. 48th St., New York, 
announces the resignation of Louis Rittenberg as 
editor. Joseph H. Riben, publisher, will assume the 
editorship. 

New Ideas for Everybody, 99 Hudson St., New York, 
is a mew magazine issued by Hugo Gernsback, Anne 
Crossen is managing editor. The magazine is devoted 
to short items on new ideas. Rates are not at hand, 
but Gernsback magazines have an unsatisfactory repu- 
tation in the matter of payment. 


Games Digest, 14 E. 62nd St., New York, is a 
companion magazine to Bridge World, also published 
at the same address. It uses all types of material 
on games. Ely Culbertson and Albert H. Morehead 
are editors. Payment for material is offered at vary- 
ing rates on publication. 

The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, a 
Catholic review, ‘at the moment is in the market for 
timely, interesting, and authoritative articles on the 
contemporary American scene—literature, the arts, and 
public affairs,” writes John J. O'Connor, acting 
managing editor. ‘‘Articles, generally speaking, should 
not run more than 2000 words. We pay about 1 cent 
a word on publication. We are also in the market for 
verse of less than sixteen lines; our rate is about 40 
cents a line.” 

Better English in Speech and Writing, 152 W. 42nd 
St., New York, is announced as a new magazine to 
appear about November 20. It will be devoted to 
short, competent discussions along the lines expressed 
in the title. Payment will be at 1 to 3 cents a word, 
on acceptance, writes Anthony Searle, of the: staff. 
Lily Sunshine Levy is listed as associate editor. 


_ The Scribbler’s Magazine, Morro Bay, Calif., is an- 
nounced by C. P. Stevens, editor and publisher. It 
uses articles and short-stories and other material of 
California interest in brief lengths, but offers no com- 
pensation to authors. 

Psychology has moved from 381 to 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Screen Play, (Fawcett Publications) has been dis- 
continued. 


Christmas Seals! 


Buy and Use Them 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


Pipe & Pouch, The Pipe and Tobacco Guild, 79 
Madison Ave., New York, announces a poetry con- 
test, the winner to be awarded $100 in cash. Poems 
must deal with some phase of pipes, tobacco, or smok- 
ing generally. No restrictions are placed on length, 
verse form, or the manner of treatment. Contestants 
may submit as many poems as they wish, prior to the 
closing date, February 15, 1938. Arthur Guiterman, 
Joseph Auslander, and Edwin Markham will serve as 


_ the jury of award. The Guild reserves the right to 


purchase other submitted poems at $10 each. Address 
Harold Roberts, Poetry Editor. 


Unique Mystery Novels, Box 580, Columbus, Miss., 
offers a $100 award for best synopsis of a sequal to 
the mystery novel, ‘Murder in the Tomb,” by Lucian 
Austin Osgood, published by that company. Contest 
closes March 1, 1938. An entry blank, obtainable from 
the publishers, contains more detailed conditions. 
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DONALD 
FRIEDE 


offers a new, personal sales 
and criticism service for 


WRITERS 


Actively connected with publishing 
in all its branches for over 14 years. 
Co-owner of Boni & Liveright from 
1925 to 1928. In 1928 founded 
Covici-Friede with Pascal Covici. 
Published first books of Ernest Hem- 
ingway, William Faulkner, Dorothy Parker, Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur, Sidney Kingsley, Anita 
Loos, Robinson Jeffers, Clifford Odets, Frances Marion, 
Emil Ludwig; others equally outstanding. Also pub- 
lished the books of Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O'Neill, 
Gene Fowler, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Ludwig 
Lewisohn, Sherwood Anderson, George S. Kaufman, 
Jacob Wasserman, H. Bedford-Jones, Rockwell Kent, 
Fulton Oursler, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Albert Einstein 
and John Steinbeck among a list which includes a large 
percentage of the major contemporary writers. 


WHO IS 
DONALD 
FRIEDE? 


RECENT For the last two years I have been 

in Hollywood, the major part of 
CONTACTS this time as Story Editor for the 

Zeppo Marx agency, one of the 
IN HOLLY- on the coast. 

It was while I was marketing the 
wooD works and services of some of the 
leading writers in the film industry 
that I became increasingly aware of the fact that very 
many stories and novels which might well have been 
sold to the movies for good prices, remained unsold 
because they were not presented in the form best 
suited to ensure their sale. I therefore decided to de- 
vote my entire time, as well as the experience and con- 
tacts which I have acquired, to helping the new writer 
who has been struggling along without guidance, as 
well as the more established one who also requires the 
help I can give. I offer two separate services. 


THE TWO 3 Novels, published and unpublished. 


I will give you a complete criticism 


SERVICES of your novel, making any sugges- 
tions that will help you to revise 
OFFERED 


your manuscript, and explaining all 
my suggestions in detail. When I 


feel that your revisions under my guidance have made 
of it a publishable book, or if I feel that it is publish- 
able as it is originally submitted, | will undertake to 
offer it for publication. If, however, I feel that the 
book is not and cannot be made a publishable one, 
but that it might be the basis of a motion picture 
original, I will undertake to prepare a treatment of it, 
incorporating in the treatment any changes and revi- 
sions which I think of value, and will offer this treat- 
ment to the studios. My fee for reading and criticising 
your novel is $50.00. If I act as your agent in the sale 
of the book for publication I will receive the usual 
agency commission of 10%. If I act as collaborator in 
preparing a motion picture treatment of your novel, I 
will receive 25% of the proceeds of any sale. 


Short stories and originals. 1 will read your story 
with a view to selling it as a motion picture. If I feel 
that it is salable as submitted I will undertake to offer 
it to the studios. If I do not feel that the story as it 
stands has any picture possibilities, I will tell you in 
detail why I have reached this decision, what mistakes 
you have made, and how to avoid making these mis- 
takes in the future. If I feel that the story might be the 
basis of a motion picture, I will undertake to prepare 
a treatment of it, incorporating in the treatment any 
changes and revisions which I think of value, and 
will offer this treatment to the studios. My fee for read- 
ing and criticising your story is $15.00 for stories up 
to 10,000 words, and $20.00 for stories of up to 20,000 
words. If I act as your agent in the sale of the story to 
motion pictures I will receive the usual agency com- 
mission of 10%. If I act as collaborator in preparing 
a motion picture treatment of your story, I will receive 
25% of the proceeds of any sale. 


All fees and charges are all-inclusive, and payable on 
the submission of the manuscript. No charge will be 
made for resubmission, and for the checking of revi- 
sions made according to my suggestion. 


HILE these services, as described above, may 

sound reminiscent of other services now offered, 
I believe they differ in two very fundamental respects: 
first, that I have no intention of offering more than I 
can deliver—I would rather do a good job for a few 
authors than have a factory for “mass production” 
literary criticism; and second, the fourteen years of 
practical business (as well as literary) experience with 
which I can approach an author's problems. I suggest 
that you send your Mss. to me on either of the above 
bases or if you have any questions to ask—write to me 
and I will answer them promptly. 


DONALD FRIEDE 


9172 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knc wledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial . 


staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
ohn Farrar, William C. - ogg H. E. Maule, 

illiam Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


AGNES M. REEVE 
Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field offers Rich Rewards. My PER- 
SONAL COACHING COURSE in CONTESTING TECH- 
NIQUE will help you win. My students have won over 
$150,000 in Prizes. Write NOW for your gift copy of my 
new “RATING CHART” for your entries—giving the Ten 
Cardinal Secrets of Winning. It is FREE to readers of 


“THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST.” 


Wilmer S. Shephard, Jr. 
6230 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHONE TABOR 270! 


PROMPT SERVICE 


= AK 
LIL As 

k_ | PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 

#7 COLLEGE 8nd HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 

* ILLUSTRATEDe4ENGRAVED 


213! 
COLOR PLATES=*ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPERené ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


The Author & Journalist 


John W. Luce and Company, 212 Summer St., Bos- 
ton, announce five prizes for best essays of approxi- 
mately 1000 words or less, based on themes suggested 
by the volume of poetry entitled ‘Glass Flowers, 
Sonnets and other Poems,’ by Donald Parson. The 
first prize is $100 and the four other prizes are $25 
each. Essays should bear a pseudonym and be accom- 
panied by a ‘ealed envelope containing writer's true 
name and address. No essays returned. Closing date, 
December 10, 1937. 

Professor Quiz, conducting a weekly radio program 
on the Columbia Network, offers six $25 prizes 
each week for the best lists of five questions for use on 
his program. None returned and all submitted become 
the property of the broadcaster. Address Prof. Quiz, 
Columbia Broadcasting Co., New York. 


Pictorial Review, New York, announces that the 
winner of the $1000 prize in the contest recently con- 
ducted for the best story by a pulp writer was won 
by Ethel M. Lockwood of Santa Ana, Calif. Manu- 
scripts were submitted by 297 individuals. 


Stackpole Sons, 250 Park Ave., New York, offer 
a prize of $25 for the best photograph taken at a 
genuine county fair, for use in a picture book, “County 
Fair.”” Other photos used will be paid for a $2 each. 
The contest closes November 12. 

Psychology, 404 Fourth Ave., New York, conducts 
a monthly cgntest for personal-experience stories, pref- 
erably 1200 to 1500 words in length. They should 
be true, and should portray an actual experience or 
personal observation of the author, preference being 
given to those which illustrate applied psychology in 
everyday living. For the best story each month $20 
will be paid; others used will be paid for at regular 
rates. Manuscripts intended for the December con- 
test must be postmarked not later than December 31, 
1937. Address Contest Editor. 


Yncrease 
YOUR VOCABULARY 


A new, enjoyable, inexpensive way. The 
reader in his daily reading matter, by the use 
of a specially prepared, narrow, paper adhes- 
ive tape, blocks out those words he thinks 
aptly used or which he himself would not 
have thought of, in the place where used, if 
he had written the matter. 


He then lays aside the reading matter 
(except such as a book, see further on), 
returning to it after a lapse of time and try- 
ing to recall the exact word the author used 
where pieces of tape are. The tape can then 
be removed without marring or soiling the 
page. 

This way has the fun of a game but is 
based on psychological principles for fixing 
a word in the memory and making it your 
own. 

Well adapted to reading matter as lengthy 
as a book, for as soon as a book is finished, 
can turn to beginning of it and start word 
study of blocked places. Roll of tape, 50c 
{not stamps) . 


D. C. KORTE 
1305 N St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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HAVE YOU A NOVEL 
FOR SALE? 


A dozen novels which I sold for my clients during 
early months of 1937 are reproduced here. Of these, 
seven were first sold serially; on eight I also sent the 
authors checks for resale of English book rights. Three 
are first novels—and all but two of the authors repre- 
sented sold their first books through my office. 


If you have a novel for sale, let me recommend it to 
the right publishers and see that you get the best pos- 
sible contract. If your novel isn’t salable, I'll show you 
coneretely why, and in a detailed constructive criticism, 
how to make it more attractive to the publishers, (Just 
a few blind submissions cost you more in postage than 
to have your book sponsored by a leading agency at my 
nominal rates for handling novels mentioned below.) 


To Magazine Writers 


For sixteen years I have developed selling writers. Most of them 
came to me as beginners; received their first sales check from me. 
Others, whe had previously made a few sales, have through my advice, 
market tips and experienced sales management, often doubled or trebled 
their literary income within a few months. I’m selling their stories to 
the entire range of American markets, from Saturday Evening Post 
through every type ‘“‘pulp’’; also to the leading Canadian, British and 
other foreign markets. 


If you want the individual sponsorship of an agent solely interested 
in establishing you as a profitable COMMISSION account, send me 
some of your best manuscripts and write me in detail of your literary 
ambitions and experience. Until I sell $1,000. worth of your work, I 
charge $3.00 on manuscripts to 2000 words, and $1.00 for each addi- 
tional thousand words. BOOKS: 25-40,000 words, $15,00; 41-60,000 
words, $26.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. COM- 
MISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. For these tees 
you of course receive thorough criticism and revision advice on unsalable 
copy. 

’ I'll handle your work on straight 
IF You RE A PROFESSIONAL commission if you've sold $1,000 
worth of fiction in last year; if you sold $500, worth in last year, 
you're entitled to 50% reduction above reading rates. 


Send your manuscripts and let’s get 
started. Or write for FREE booklet AUGUST LENNIGER 
and market letter. 


Some of my clients’ 


Some of my clients’ Literary Agent 
Spring releases 45 W. 45th St., New York. Summer releases 


= R E J E c S Author’s executive and spec- 
artiches, books, Under terms of Bulle- ial representative on limited or 
tin » will immediately send them on to likely markets imi i 
ai to se traight-from-the-shoulder reports that do not H i 
mince words. I have nothing to sell but service. Seven Handling professional authors, 
years a critic. Come to me with all of your writing prob- semi-professionals; and selected 
em apprentice writers recommended 
Send a dollar bill with any length short story or article; b dito 
$5 for novelettes and book manuscripts, with return postage, y an editor. 
or reliable report and service. 
151 Fifth Ave., New York City 
DON H. WIMMER (Clientele limited) 
Literary Adviser (This month’s compliment: ‘‘Any agent who can sell 
R.F.D. 7, Huntington, Indiana. two books in two days to Dodd-Mead is either lucky 
(Formerly of Chicago) or clever or both.’’ Kenneth Collings.) 


A HIGHLY UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING 
folder about a plan to help you nl 
sell your stories and fact 
articles is YOURS FREE. C € 
JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS' ARE You ~— 


AGENT, P. 0. BOX 4l, STATION "H", 
New York City. Planet mention AUTHOR & SPARRING 


JOURNALIST in writing. IN THE DARK= 


FREE FICTION COURSE ‘on 
I offer you a complete course, covering the essentials 
of writing. The course is yours you send me Many talented fail because of milodirected 
my revision service at regular revision rates r xpert he n slanting and selling wi 
GREEN SHEET describes my services fully. The moment this. 1137 deoctihing 
I receive your fee and manuscript for revision, the course, my UNIFIED My ice PLAN is yours for the 
complete with twelve lessons and assignments, will be sent asking. 
you. 
Reading fees: $1.00 each 5,000 words or fraction. OTIS ADELBERT KLINE ) 
Walter N. Des Marais 430 W. 34th St. New York City 
Box 33 Station E Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


RODE THEIR HOBBIES TO SUCCESS 


ET yourself go; write about the things which ab- 

L sorbingly interest you. That course may seem 

wild, but probably it is the way of progress. On 

a recent Friday, the department editor’s personal mail 
brought him pleasant reminders of this principle. 

Two of the early members of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Writers were Ernest A. Dench, of 
Hohokus, N. J., first president, and Willard D. Mor- 
gan, of Los Angeles. Dench specialized in store win- 
dow display, wrote for publications pretty much around 
the world. He had a hobby in those days—hiking— 
and later he began writing about it. Before long he 
had a hiking column in a New Jersey newspaper; 
later Nature Magazine made him a department editor. 

It is hard for a Westerner—out here where we 
climb 14,000-foot peaks to get up an appetite for 
breakfast—to understand all the excitement in the East 
over hills, and small ones at that. Nevertheless, they 
take their hiking seriously back there, and Dench’s 
work as Nature Magazine expert has kept right on 
growing. What we found in our mail was a booklet 
describing hikes and walking tours in New Jersey, 
New York, and the New England states, several of 
which Dench would lead. 

The same mail brought the current issue of that 
wonder-magazine, Life, among whose editors is listed 
our old friend, Willard D. Morgan. His particular 
responsibility is free-lance submissions. 

As a business writer, Morgan was known as a 
camera-nut. He had a perfectly amazing gift for ob- 
taining assignments which called for 10, 15, and even 
20 photographs, which he produced himself. 

One day he wrote us that the big Leica Company 
had offered him a writing position in New York; he 
had accepted. Since then, Morgan has become a noted 
writer on Leica photography. The standard Leica 
textbook, of hundreds of pages, is largely his work. 

The trail of personal interest led both of these 
writers out of the business field. Of course, there 
are innumerable reverse examples. J. R. Sprague, who 
does popular business articles for the Saturday Even- 
ing Post and other magazines, was a San Antonio 
jeweler. For the local Rotary Club, he edited a weekly 
bulletin, found it a lot more fun than selling watches. 
He submitted an article to a jewelry publication. With- 
in a few months he retired from retail trade to be- 
come a professional business writer. 

Every so often we come on a beginning writer who 
does a certain kind of material, as quality group essays 
or slick-paper fiction, only because he believes other 
forms of writing are below his aesthetic level. How 
foolish! He is almost certain to fail, whereas, if he 
honestly and recklessly followed his enthusiasms, he 
probably would eventually write something both valu- 
able to the world and satisfying to himself. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In the Trade, Technical and Class Journal Field 


Bar & Griil Journal, 105 W. 40th St., New York, 
now edited by Philip Slowe, pays 1 cent a word for 
merchandising ideas showing how to increase business 
at bars, taverns, cafes and restaurants. Length limit is 
850 words. Photos must accompany. 


Drapery Profits, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
has been sold to and merged with Curtain & Drapery 
Review, 373 Fourth Ave., New York. Alice M. Small, 
editor, reports, “We pay on publication, according 
to worth, for well-written articles on merchandising 
curtains and draperies—articles that would interest 
buyers of the curtain and drapery department.” 


Carpet & Upholstery Trade Review, 95 Madison 
Ave., New York, offers 1 cent a word on publication 
or on acceptance, according to the individual case, 
for well illustrated features on outstanding mer- 
chandising methods for floor coverings, display tech- 
nique, advertising styles, newly modernized floor cov- 
ering departments and model room and model home 
exhibits featuring floor coverings, explaining choices 
of decorators in retail stores, and reason why. 


Hide & Leather, formerly at 20 Vesey St., New 
York, is now located at 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


San Francisco Styles and Selling, 507 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, reports that it is not purchasing 
photos at present. 


Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News, 420 S. San 
Pedro St., Los Angeles, pays 25 cents an inch for 
stories of new and successful merchandising ideas, 
and of firms that have had outstanding growth, giv- 
ing reasons why, in the western confectionery and 
ice cream industries. George F. Haines is editor. 


Hardware Retailer, formerly in the East Washing- 
ton Bldg., Indianapolis, is now in the Security Trust 
Building. 

Automatic World, 120 St., Louis Ave., Fort Worth, 
Texas, informs that its rate for news and features 
pertaining to vending machines, is now 15 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, a column inch. 


The Studebaker Wheel, issued by the Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind., is now under the edi- 
torial direction of Walker G. Everett, formerly with 
Roche, Williams and Cunnyngham advertising agency 
of Chicago. He succeeds Frederick O. Schubert. Mr. 
Everett states that the policy will be somewhat 
changed. ‘We intend to use a great many more pic- 
tures and prefer articles to be short and very fully 
illustrated, with good, captioned pictures. We still 
use anything that is of interest to the average mo- 
torist. A good rate is paid for articles, and up to 
$5 each for pictures accepted.” 


Meat Merchandising, 105 South 9th St., St. Louis, 
a national magazine going to over 55,000 retailers, is 
looking for new and very funny ideas which it can 
use on its front cover. Frank J. Maher, managing 
editor, explains that he is merely searching for the 
ideas and not for the drawn material. There can be 
no gag line, since the figures and the idea expressed 
by the figures must provide the humor themselves with 


' a suitable background of a retail food store, prefer- 


ably the meat side of the same, although not entirely 
necessary. A minimum price of $5.00 is set, with 
“no limit to the maximum price we will be willing 
to pay.” 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 771, Cincinnati, now 
offers 1% to 1 cent a word for illustrated articles on 
electrical advertising, outdoor advertising and sign ad- 
vertising, according to E. Thomas Kelley, editor. 
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path to my door. 


There are more calls from publishers for good book-length fiction than I 
can supply. If your book is right, l’ll be glad to earn my commission by 
placing it. If not, I can probably revise it so as to make it acceptable— 


you'll be satisfied in either case. Short-stories also. Revision rates, $1.00 per 1000 words. Booth 
Tarkington, Owen Wister, William Allen White, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Charles Caldwell Dobie, 
Will Levington Comfort, Robert Cortes Holliday endorse my work, as did Jack London. I special- 
ize inedeveloping new talent. Editor Representative Modern Short Stories (Macmillan); formerly 
with Doubleday and Street & Smith. Establishedin 1912, now many writers have made a beaten 


Morningside Drive 


Mail addressed to Journal of Building Maintenance, 
600 Michigan Blvd., Detroit, is returned unclaimed 
by the post office. 


Public Utilities Fortnightly, 1038 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., pays 2 cents a word on accep- 
tance for material dealing with the regulation or 
ownership of public utilities and allied topics, from 
2000 to 3500 words. Prospective contributors should 
query Francis X. Welch, associate editor. 

Pacific Purchaser, 433 California St., San Francisco, 
occasionally uses 1000 word articles on purchasing, 
but, C. W. Whitney, editor, adds, “We usually re- 
ceive all the material we need gratis from members 
and others.” 

Welding Engineer, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
reports Ralph S. Kenrick as editor, replacing F. L. 
Spangler. This publication covers welding procedure, 
requiring sound economic data, costs, savings, etc. 
Payment is made on publication at 1 cent a word. 

Liquor Store and Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, is in the market for clever cartoons of the in- 
dustry. Hartley W. Barclay edits. 

W holesaler's Salesman is the new name for Electri- 
cal Wholesaling, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. The 
new editor, J. H. Frederick, promises good rates ($15 
to $25 per article) for experience stories of whole- 
salers’ salesmen in selling electrical products. 

Western Beverage is located at 627 Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, not Los Angeles, as previously re- 
ported. Robert W. Walker, editor, informs, however, 
that no payment is made for articles. 

Telegraph Delivery Spirit, H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, is urgently in need of clever short shorts 
(750-900 words) with a florist angle, if possible. Ken- 
neth W. Heck, editor, can also use good flower jokes. 
Payment is made on publication at 1/, cent a word. 

Specialty Salesman has moved from Milwaukee, 
Wis., to St. Charles, Minn. 


Have Youa | 
Book Manuscript? 


The Author & Journalist now offers a. 
flat rate of 40c per thousand words for 
detailed criticism of book manuscripts. 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’’ 


Careful typing (short stories, articles, plays, books), 40c 
per 1000 words. Typing and revision (rearrangement of awk- 
ward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, uninten- 
tional repetition, faulty punctuation and ineffective para- 
graphing). 75c per 1000 words. Typing of verse, 4c a line. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. One Carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


TRY—TOOKER—TECHNIC 


Send stamp for my free folder ““How 
a Veteran Literary Craftsman Can 
Help You.’’ Personal Collaboration. 
Revision, criticism, plot outlines. 
New York Sales Representatives. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Dept. J-N P.O. Box 148 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


WRITERS ! !! 


STORIES, ARTICLES, PLOTS WANTED! ! This is 
a somewhat different service, offered because of many 
requests for it. If you are unable to sell your MS., send 
it to me. Many scripts have merit and would sell if 
handled properly; rejections usually mean scripts need 
working over, editing, corrections, building up or com- 
plete revision. I am a writer. Let me read your MS. 
Let_me see what I can do with it. If the material merits 
it, I'll personally work on it to bring it up to editorial 
requirements and market it. I do the work myself, per- 
sonally ne necessary corrections, editing, revising and 
marketing. hen a sale is made, I get a percentage of 
the price received, according to the amount of work I had 
to do on the script; if I don’t sell the MS., I get nothing 
for my labor. If MS. is not worth spending time and effort 
on it, I'll tell you why. Response to this adv. will be 
heavy, so much of my time taken up in reviewing and 
handling scripts, a small fee must be charged to help cover 
this, at the rate of $1. per MS.; books, $3. Let me hear 
from you without delay; the time is ripe NOW to get 
scripts ready for the editors. 


DAVID SMITH, 50 S.Seventh Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
8 East 41st St. 


LOUISE RICE Now Vouk 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which 
needs to be very carefully placed. Revision and criti- 
cism offered if needed, but there is no reading fee. 
Usual agent’s commission. 


An exhaustive report is rendered, in- 
cluding book publishers most likely to 
be interested, and structural defects and 
their remedy. The Author & Journal- 
ist may be able to tell you how to re- 
vise your book to sell it. 


TYPING—On book length manu- 
scripts, The Author & Journalist of- 
fers a typing rate of fifty cents per 
thousand. Manuscript typing, as done 
by The Author & Journalist, is not sur- 
passed anywhere, and is seldom equaled. 


Charges are payable in advance. 
Transportation cost is reduced by send- 
ing express. Address— 
Willard E. Hawkins, Chief of Criticism Staff, 
The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


THE STORY S THE THING 
By AGNES PARSONS 
CONTAINS CHARTS WHICH CAN 
CHANGE PLOT GERMS TO CASH 


The Postpaid $3.50 
New Reduced Prices of 

Reader-Au@ience $ .75 


WRITER’S REMINDERS—TEN CENTS 


Write for Free Circulars. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


623 Warner Bros. Theatre Bidg. 


411 West 7th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CLIENTS OF CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT HAVE 
WRITTEN THOUSANDS @ 
OF STORIES, NUMER- 

OUS BOOKS . . 


Since The Author & Journalist estabished its Criticism Department as a service for sub- 
scribers in 1916, thousands of writers, beginners and professionals, have consulted the criticism 
staff. The work of clients is found in hundreds of magazines, many books. 


For many, Author & Journalist advice has been the first sure step on the road to success. 
WHAT AN AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DOES 


It expertly analyzes the manuscript. It points out weaknesses and suggests ways to elim- 
inate them. It accurately appraises the literary worth of the story or article. It suggests the 
most likely markets for it. On the Progress Chart, the manuscript is rated for 19 writing funda- 
mentals. 

The staff critic, reporting to the author-client, is dominated solely by a desire to help, and 
does his utmost to that end. Willard E. Hawkins, Editor, inspects all criticisms before they leave 
the office. 

Before you destroy that manuscript which editors coldly return to you—before you spend 
further postage on it—submit it for criticism to The Author & Journalist. If the staff critic 
believes it can be made salable, he will tell you. He will give you his best marketing advice. 

Criticism fee should accompany the manuscript, as well as return postage. The scale of 
charges follows. 


° 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of— 


1,000 words __________ §,000 to $4.50 
= 1,000 to 2.50 6, 5.00 
2,000 to 3,000_________ 3.00 7,000 to 5.50 
= 3,000 to 4,000_________ 3.50 8,000 to 9,000..._..___ 6.00 
= 4,000 to 5,000.________ 4.00 9,000 to 10,000_________ 6.50 
= Above 10,000, per 1000 words -- — | 
OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
= Literary revision with typing, per M words._______ $2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, per .50 
= Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less_______ 1,00 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Dept., 1837 Champa, Denver 


| If You Wish Sales Service - - - - 


Many readers are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


The Agency offers many advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff 
examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered 
salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 
tional 1000 words) and return postage. 


The A does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
ho nat eee of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 
dress— 


A 
The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


| 
To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” 


- ees payabie in advance. nclose return postage. i 
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